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I. ^JpftQDtrGtlON . 'V 

At the University of Pittsburgh effort has been made to improve the 
quality of t:raining for person^^prepar to become group lea:de5rs. The 
need for innovati6n in the training of group l^ieaders became apparent 
when a review of group theory was examined in light of current trainipg-^^ 
practices, A . , * ^ ^ ' 

/The ex^mation of group pheory. literature showed that many / 
theorists dpnsider the member/leader relationship to b© the essence of 
personal growth groups, A review of current training. practices showed 
that litt):e, if anything, is done to train leaders specifically regarding 
their part in the member/leader relationship. While much group theory 
iterature stresses the member's affective response to the membe<r/lea^ 
elationship, little is written about the leader's affect. 

It wak ^this gap between group theory and current trMnint 
practiced which motivated the crea^tion of materials designgii^ecifically 
to aid in training group leaders regarding jUi&,-.^ff^et generated in tjiem 
as a consequence of being involved in .the^Tneinber/le^d^r relationship in 
personal growth groups. The materials developed^ are in the form of video 
taped vignettes that simulate issties which eiherge in the working out of 
the member/leader rela^onship; the materials include a leader's manual 
for use with the simulations. , 

This paper traces the steps involved in the development and the 
evaluation of these materials. 

y 

It begins with a brief historical look at personal growth groups 
in order to shbw the ways in which group therapy has changed from group 
psychoanalysis of /the 20' s. It demonstrates that while contemporary 
groups vary greatly in^tward appearances, there are many factors common 
to most grou^ methods -^Ifsd today, ^scription of current groups shows 
that personal growth groups are used for purposes different from older 
groups; they ate used by participants different from former group 
participants; ind they are led by trainers with backgrounds different 
from those of previous leaders. > 

In considering group theoxy, this paper examiifes the concept of^ 
the member/leader relationship in- personal growth groups. It shdws that 
many theorists believe the member/leader. relationship to be the.jess^fice 
of groups. Groups are then discussed inf terms of theJ^s^u^TlilM 
typically surface in /the working out of the reJUti^nshd^ These issues 
are dependency, Competence/trust, hostiJJ;fey7^xuality, and separation. 




Particular considerationjl^^ to the rble of the leader ^nd 
to the current status of tpefining group leaders regarding these ifesues. t 



There follows a descript;ic^jfi o| the materials created by ^the authors. 
A discussion of the field tri^l conducted to evajluate the material^ 
shows that the simulations created can^b^.a valuable training todl for 
group leaders. . <^ - . 

Finally, suggestions for further ?tudy are* made. 

Throughout this study,;.- 'the term "personal growth group" will be us^d^ 
to refer to a variety o;f contemporary group the't^apies which diffjBis-'-ffom 
the' more traditional, more*** orthodox for^us of psy^hbanalysis-i "^^Yhe usual ^ 
generic term* for these Ririds of groups is "enc^eimter. -groups" (Schlo^s, • 
Siroka' and Siroka, 1971). «v \ ^ J!>C" ' 

For this kind of grpup, Carl Rogers employs- the term "iijtensive 
group experience" which he used tp include T-grotip pr lab groups, train- 
ing laboratories, sensitivity training, basic encounter groups.-or work- 
shops, and specialized groups such a^ Synonon groups (Roger, 1966). 

For purposes of the authors, the phrase "perspna-l growth group" ^ 
will be used to include the following: -encounter groXips, sensitivity * 
groups, training groups, theme-pentered grcmps, laboratory and T-groups, 
naral^hon groups, and specialized groups $uch as Synonon groups. 



A. 




Evolurbion of' Groups 

— X — ■ ' 

Personal growth groups made their' into . public proJninence between 
the mid l960's and the early 1970's. Carf"R0g§r^l968) refers to. the 
development of encounter groups as ''perhaps th^raost significant social 
. Inyention pf thpLs century." * 

Jane Howard (1970) suggests tha\jtiie^ atmosphere for intensive 
interaction, in small' groups began as /an outgrowth of the World War II 
environment of' battalions, ^ir-raid 'shelters, and foxholes. After World 
War II, ther,e was a shortage of psychiatrists. *^It was a time when i^ewer,' 
shorter^ -and piore lijberal treatment methods wexe demoded. Focus 
^ shifted from insight to interaction (Mullan and Rosehbaum, 19j52) , I 
was thi$* climate which led to the scientific Vstudy of small groiip^ 

Central tp the development of the encburiter group movement was 
the establishment of the National Training Laboratory. Three men, 
Bradford, flenne, and Lippitt, who were influenced by such men as ii/C. 
Moreno and Kurt Lewin, established the first training laboratory in 
1946 as part of a summer program, to train ^ group of community leaders/ 
who were p^ticjj5)ating in govetnment- sponsored programs. ' r 

on 

The aints^f the first human relations leadership training conference 
were: (1) to study leadership styled and methods of ^ group contxol for 
decision-making, (2) to study leadership from the point of view of . 
group function not individual personality,, and (3) to search for method^ 
for members to A^se lo disqover, analyze, and cureAtheir illnesses\ 
CGpJ,dberg, 1971). ^ \ 



/ Lew»in's influence evolved around his studies oij the potential of^ 
smaAl groupsv for changing behavior and attitudes. Lewin, Lippitt, and"* 
_\lm.te studied leadership and were Xntereisted 'in the group cliinate. Thei 
al5,o focused ion group decision-making and the social forces invalved 
in group processes (Lubiri artd Eddy, 1970). Lewin believedc-. conflict -vas. 
inherent in groups. ' «. tf 

Treadwell (1972) dites Moreno's introduction, in 1931, of sociometry 
.as a system for measuring interpersonal relations as oa major breakthrough 
in group development. ^Moreno focused on the group membership nei^ds of 
the individual and originated the use of psychodrama as a techfuque of 
therapy. He saw psychbdrama as the essence of encounter and considered 
himself to have fathered the development' of the encounter groip movement. 
Kaplan and Sadock (1972) ^Iso see Moreno as the founder of encounter 
groups. Certainly he can be considered the -innovator of i^ole playing in 
this therapeutic context. According to Schloss, Siroka and Siroka (1971) 
almost all group trainers used psychodramatic techniques. 

The second National Training Laboratory workshop, held in 1947, was 
called a Basic Skills Tra^ining Group (BST) . It made use of an observer 
who fed back awarenesses of the group process to the group. Feedback 



and gyocess awareness we^^e. to bedbme central to the encounter group itiove- 
igj^mrr This Jtund-ef group &^ine knt>wn as">^group, the letter "T" stood 
gaining (Schloss^, Siroka and'-^SiQCoka, 1971). < ; 

^ In these early years groups were viewed by National 'Training 
Laboratbiy^rora a sociological point of view primarily rather than a 
psychologica:l point of view; the nierabers' orientation was more academic 
than ^rtinical (Goldberg, 1971; Schloss, Siroka ^nd Siroka, 19717. In 
the 1950's, as clinical psychologists and psychiatrists became involved, 
the emphasis changed. The 50' s, for the encounter groiip movein^nt, was ' . 
a time of conventional group procedures, according to Ruitenbeek £1^70). 
In the larte 1950' s, there developed a split between those practitioners 
of Natio4al Training Laboratory who were ariented' toward organizational 
needs^ and those focusing on personal growth skills,. (Schloss', Siroka ^ 
and ^Siroka, 1971) . ' ^ * ^ 

It was in 1954TVhen National Training Laboratory East met with UCEA^>^ 
that the Western Training Laboratory was .founded and the t^rm "seiisitivity 
training** was coined. ' ^ * ^ \ 

Lakin (1972) describes the National Training Laboratory movement 
as contributing these concepts to group theory: emphasis on feelings, 
process observing, here-and-nbw focus,, and structural ambiguity of 
leaders. ""^ ' , 

The NatiSHal Training Laboratory movement was also influenced by* 
Bi6n and the Tavistock school in England, which also focused on group 
process.,^ The__American counter-part of Tavistock in England becairie the ^ 
Group"Relations Center of the Washington School of Psychiatry (WSP) 
(Parloff, 1970). 

Bion's theory of group development is based on the belief ,/3imilar 
to'Lewin's, that a common group tension develops as the members', 
expectations of the leader are unfulfilled; he speaks in terms of a group 
culture and valences toward and away from the culture of the group. 
Bion added the concept of the unconscious to group theory when he 
described groups as functioning on an overt and covert or primitive 
level (Bion, 1961). * 

Of particular relevance to this s^tudy is Bion's belief that group 
members' identification with the leader was a result not simply^ of intro- 
jectibn, that is, the taking on of leader characteristics, but also 
projective identification, that is, the group members' attrib^uting the 
leader with qualities^ which are actually being experienced by membersr bjit 
not owned. 



Stock and Thelen (1958) chaMcterized Bion's contribution as being 
(l) the use of an unstructured enMronmept for the group and (2) the use 
of interpretation ojO:he group emot^tem!^ to the group.' 
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The concept of a group culture was carried*^ further by Ezriely. He*, 
conceived a common (shared) group tension. which was a covert part of groups 
(Goldberg, 1971J. In 1964, Whitaker and Liebermaji speak of a cppjon group 
tension consisting of three parts: ^ (l) the' foxMddennrfioHve 
(2) the reactive motive (the f ear) ,Vand (5); the resulting attempt ^- 
resolve -the aatagonism between the wish and the fear. Group activity 
is seen as always in flux. " ♦ " : 



The encounter gtoup movement was atso stimulated by the establish- 
ment by Michael Murphy and Richard Price, of the Esalen Institute where; 
such men 4s Bernard Gunther, William Schutz, and Fritz Perils experimented 
in a va^jiety of new group techniques. The Institute rep^esen^ed^B 
mixing ofi Eastern Mysticism and Western Pragmaticism. At Esal^u, 
Perls popiilarize4^^ ttie use of Gestalt .therapy with, groups^. 

The term ^'encounter groupV originated from a phrase coined by 
Rogers , 'He used the phrase "basic jancounter group" to differentiate 
the newsgroup treatments emphasizing the exploration of yfeelings^ ijL.^ 

'depth from the traditional, earlier 'T-groups t^uitenbe^., 1970) Rogers' 
major contributions have been in the area o-f clieiit-centered group 

.therapy and ii] the concept of "unconditional positive^regard." In ^ 
1959, he established the Western Behavioral Sciences Institute at La 
Jolla. 




While these historical notes ^are not intended tq be inclusive, they 
'X^re to suggest the kinds of thinking which served as a background*" for 
today's personal growth groups. ' ^ 

From th6sQ es^rly starting points and others, personal growth groups 
developed With increasing diversity^ By the late 60' s and early 7&"s, 
novelty becaftie the fasKion with the advent of tethiiiques^j^uch as massage, 
medi^tation, yoga, nonverbal cmimunication and" others. FEitenbeek (1970) 
' sees the start of marathon grcmps^/in 1967 as the major breaking away 
from the traditional groap methods which opened the way for further 
innovations. . » . 

B. Common 'Factoirs in Groups 

■ " ' ■ „ ) ^ ~ 

Burton (i( 1969) Suggests that the diversity in contemporary growth 
groups^i§,J'more /apparent than^real." In" reality, what appears \to be a ^ 
variety of group pracfices^ is basically differences in emphasis, 
^r§ (^1966) -J^rBo-^str^^ diversity a5$ having less substance than it 
ap^a*^,^Gibly (1972) describes the differences in groups as follows: 
p sensitivit>*^§iou^ stress the social influences; the basic encounter 
grpups streWreT:i?&j;^e and valid giving of data; creativity-releasing, 
groups -focus on bodyT^fe^^^^jent.,! sensory * awareness,* and dance^. programmed 
«> groups udflize structured expg^sw^[i£es o^ instruments,; and Esalen groups, 
associat|d with the Association forTimmiistic Psychology, deal 
experim/^ally with most of the above-men^iajjed techniques. 
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Kaplan and Sadock (19723 inalce the following distinctions: personal 
growth lab$ stress sensitivity training and member creativity.; 
sensitivity training groups "^jeek self-awareness and understanding 
of group processes rather than relief from an emotfonal disturbance;" 
encounter groups are similar to sensitivity groups but they givf greater 
emphasis to interpersonal relationships. , ^ ^ 

Although various kinds of groups ^differ in emphasis, most groups 
share a common set of values for which they stand. Rosenthal (1971) 
describes these .as: < ' ^ 

... an open and unimpeded orientation to sensation 
and feeling: the search and affirmation of genuine * ' 

personal identity; the effort; to achieve interpersonal . 
understanding through the acceptance of the feelings 

one's self . and others as well as ..through the ^ 
lution of' interpersonal ritual 'and, hypocrisy; the 
eliltifiation of intellectual defensiveneiss as a barrier ^ 
to emotional insight and mutual understanding; the 
liberation^of affirmative sexual impulse and other 
pt)5jj;i^Xf the achievement of a richer awareness 

of one'^^K^ff-ective po1;,entialities, inner experiences.,^ 
and diversity of esthetic, sensory, and proprioceptive " ^ 

impulses; deep personal experiences of others^ and the 
enrichment of compassion and warm^, generoiis fueling toward * 
particular individuals and to the world in general. 

— " • V 

In terms of theory knd practice, while groups may stress one cbncep 
more than another, most/ growth groups show the influence of the tfie^lstS 
mentioned above^.^^: They'operate primarily or "exclusively i^ the here-and- 
now, they create-some degree of leader ambiguity (members are responaiVle 
for finding their own answers), they ^see conflict as central to group 
^tin^ioning, an^ they focus on the explorations of feel:ings\. ■ Rogers 
(19dfe) cites the common- factors as: sm^llness, lack of structure, goals 
generated by participants, and focus on interaction. LakinUl970) 
enumerates these:, intimacy, sense of t)elong:.ngness, authenticity and 
trust., knd helpful feedback. Balgopal (1973j .notes the siraiyarity of 
most groups inJ:har they focus pn self-awareness and. interpersonal inter- 
actions in here-and-now processes. " . > \ 

-^"^ ' It appears^ then that the varieties^ of personal growth groups do 
pos^sess coranrbn characteristics. . 



C. Current Status of Groufis ^ ' . 

According to Schutz (197^), between 1967 and 1972, at least two hundred 
growth centers using group methods dev'eloped, Maliver (1971) states „that » 
forty centers existed in the United States in 1967 "and one' hundred sixty- 
thfee (163) in'^ 197jl, according to the Association of Humanistic! Psychology. 



It is apparent, however, thaJtrTfersonal growth 'groups have not only 
.grown in number and variety in the last five years^ but they have also^ 
changed in ase.^ M\ich has^ieen written to suggest that our society has 
changedj in such a 4^ay^ tKat the older therdpies xan. no longer meet the 
needs of today's patients; di^ussion of the social ^climate out of • 
which 'generated the need for encounter groups appears in Parloff 
C1970'^ 1972).; Rosenthal (1971); Schloss, Sir6ka and jSiroka '(1971); ; 
Ruitenbeek (^1970)^; and Goldberg (197 i^Jv v' ' ^ 

Gordon and Liberman (1971) trace the changing function of groups. 
In the 1940's, group leaders were viewed as offering bargains- -therapy \ 
at reduced rates as opposed, to- expensive individual therapy. During the 
1950's, group activity became recognized as a separate entity. In the « 
60' s, group use broadened to education, social work agepcies, and 
mental healthy hospitals. 

. ' ■. ' * ' . - . . 

Persbnal'^growth groups are used fox variety of purposes^ t'oday 
and in a variety dfi settings (Harren, 1969). They are currently being \ 
.used. in organizations (Benne^ 19^4 (B) ; BlankT 1971; Campbjsll and 
Duhhette, 1968; and House,' 1970) ; in education (Fox and Lippitt, 1964), 
^ in communities, with families, as well as in thte helping professions. 
Today National Training Laboratory, Western Training Laboratories, 
Boston University's Humlln Relations Cbpter arid" UCLA ^s Tn of 
Industrial Relations all use grotijis for\managerfient. training (Parloff, 
1970).. 

.Lakin (1972). describes traind^ng groups which are used for professional 
^developijent in clinics, for nurses, judges, mgjiagers, and executives. \ 

Participants enter personal growth groups today seeking different " 
go%ls. They might be^ looking-for fulfillment, awareness, joy, peace, 
self-realization, emotional instead of cognitive learning, or any 
number of otlier goals. Schofield (1964) suggests that today's clients 
have '^philosophical neurosis,'^' that is, clients are often seeking faith, 
meaning, and commitment. In effect, he says; they' are n^t the kind of 
patients who bring to therapists the kinds of pathologies! listed by the 
American Psychiatric Association. ^ 

Thi5 new personal growth groups ara, as Burton (19§9) describes, 
them, "psychotljerapy for thpse who are hot diseased," He says, , 
, ""encounter groups are now becoming' so prevalent that they will sdon 
coh^<titute a secularized psychotherapy "for Everyman.^' If Freud can 
be tTiought of as dealing with the sick segment of the population, the 
'cu^ent group movement d^ls primarily with the healthy segment. Burton 
' (19dgi} points oift'tHat Freud never considered being fully humaii^as? a ^ / 
goal; his goal was t6 help patients attain an existence above suffering;^ 

» ■ . ■ - . 

^Tjip fault with traditional mental health, according to Biirtori, was 

that it lacked touch with the community. 



Summary 




A 



WhiJLe it is obvious that groups have increased in popularity and that 
they, have proven to be valuable in a variety of institutional Settings, 
the function they are setving is different from that served t^y traditional 
therapies of the past. • ^ . , 'lL^ 

It is apparent -that from the 1940's to today a major change in grou 
"trfieraii^y has occurred. There has developed a nvpber of new group tHeraj^ids 
jpdiff-Qirent from earlier group psychotherapy in that they are niDt aparlytic 
and they do focus on a nvimber of new (iimensions such as feelings[^ and 
the^ here- and -now interactions. 

^ Literature tends to ^how that the new personal growth groups pos&^ss 
jeharacteristics generally common to all varieties of contemporary . grdups 

./These new personal groj/th groups respond to /changing .conditions in 
/Sdciety; they are used by ggi^rticipants seeki^ ways of coping with, ^ 
problems typical of our age,. ^ ^- 




Thes§ changes in gi:oup therapy have 
and training of group leaders.. / 



)rpught into* question the role 



11.^ REVIEW OF LITERATURE 



V Literature pertaining to the member/ leader relationship will be 
pJLored ir\ this section, it will flrst.be demonstrated that, for 
many theorist?, the member/ lead ert relationship is_ the group; "it is the 
essence of 'the group.. Some amplification of the nature of the ipember/ 
leader relationship wil^ be giwn. 

The issues--dependency, cojppetBnce/ trust, hostility, sexuality, 
and separation--which typical|^y dejVelop out of the interaction between 
the members and the leader in/ this relationship will be examined. It 
will be demonstrated that th^e ..issues are commonly agreed upon issues 
which occur betwpQn the leader and tl\e members. Some explanation of 
how these issues emerge is provided. 

Next, the leader' srple in the relationship will be examined. 
Leader affect in the gj^oup with -specific reference to the issues of 



dependency, CQit^psi 
will be reviewed, 
affect and the 
therapeutic proj 



fe/trust, hostilit]^, sexuality^ and separation 
will be shown that leader response to his-/hbr 
's affect around these issues is crucial in the 



Finally,y&fter examining groups. asa,,.^?el^^ involving 
certain issUfes and after cqnsidejijxg^''ftie leader affect relajti.,,^^^ 
'these issu|/s, the currentjtattlS^ leader 4 raliyjj^^ 
In examin/ng leaderJUrf^urtg the maid^ociiswiW^^ how well current 
training/practi^^ leaders for^-tji€r'affec t_ generated in theni as 

the i^^es^ working out of the ^^dSArer/IeadeF relationship 

e^eal^gej 



From consideration of- the leader affect around these issues, the 
importance of leader response, and current training practices,* a state- 
ment of^the problem will ,bfe fonnuiated. . , ^ 



\ 



A,/f ^;nber/leader Relationship 



In General 



.One of the earliest, attempts to describe the member/leader relation 
ship was made. by Redl (1942) wHen he delineated two types of emotional 
relation-ships exis^tmp between the "central person" aftd meijib^i^S of a 



group. 



Gibb (l^jM) ^v%/, "Whenever two or more persons interact in th 
pursuit of a^ecim the relationship of leadership and foil 

ship soon ^ir^oijies evident^. " ' > ^ 

■ , . , 14 ■ 





^ A belief held hy many group tl^porists--Grotjahn, (1972), Forer (1969), 
rtedlidh and A3trachen (1969), Stoin (1963), Whitaker and Lieberman (1964), 
GottsQhalk (1966), Mujlan (1955), Slater (1966), Mills (1964), Lungreh 
*(1971), and Bonnis and Shepard (1956)--is that -the essence of a perspnal 
growth group is reflected in* the working out t^F the relationship between ' y 
the leader and the members. . * • 

■ 

Forer (1969) says stimulus 'for tbqt^problems of the relationship begins ' 
as the members wqint something from* tjto^thefapist . They attribute to her/ 
him ''special powers" (Whitipap, 1964). S/he is soraetiihes seen as omniscient 
and magical.' Many ^-theorists (Gottschalk, 1966; -pioft,' 1961 ; Slater,' 19660' 
allude to the deificatiQn of the leader. One theory regarding this d^^ficatij 
is that \t stems from mejnber anxiety ovqr the ambiguous w^y in which discus- 
sions are held. Ador*ation coufd come from fear that an ordinary person 
might see the member's defenses (Semtad an4 Arsenian, 1951). 

. Another way of looking at the member/leader relationship is expressed 
by Slater (1966). He sees, the grotlp as being about the business of* 
"incorporating" the leader--"oral*ly, symbolically, and literally." 

Transference occurs, ' according to Gottschalk (1966), "-as the l„eader 
will not ajssume the jcyole expected of her/him..* A, struggle begins then as 
the .arabi^uoys natur^of the leader role and the general lack of structure " 
frustrates^ the memBers. Issues involving authority so6n surface. Gibbard, 
HartJn^n* 'and Mann (1974) see th? Ipadeif- as taking on the position of V 
"externalized ego ideal the group.'" 

M^nn;v^ith Hartman and Gibhar'd (1967) describe some of the goals in- 
^ai groujis. ^n'he gtoii^ ^w&fit'sf ♦ ' \ : ,^ • , . * - . 

, ' (1) to ej^ress* the , accumulated frustr^tioo* of , cf^pen^dency needs; • ♦ 
(2) to mttunt a successful .rebellion against the leader/ in the . 
interest of reidistributing his* power more equitably;. " ..^ 
'<3) to voice^the memberr^s^gro'W^ing fqar^ o*f being manipiflatQd; - » 

(4)^ td t^l^e^ revenge upon the hero and to break- the hero's fie * *. ? 

o,. /\ ' 'Wi,th )^e leader; " ^ * ^ - 

• to 'do something' that itfight alleviate thjp distress afi^ 
Reclining Serlf-e^teem 5f the Ifiembers; and" \ / 
(6^ : either -reduce , the TeveT of s*9xual-itly and aggression in * 

the group or to add sensitivity to cha^ismsC 4s a way of " \\ ^ 
becoming a valued and central person ilfi the. groups * * ^ 

^ ■ ' / \ ■ J 

Mdnn explains that most of . the dynamic^, existinjg in the group generate from 
the, leader's exj-stence as an authority 'figure who does not meet the* group's' - 
expectatipps. • ; 

It coyld be said that the leader's power is derived. from that which is 
projected onto her/him by the memb.ers and by her/him refusal to accept * 
that responsibility. Lakin (1972) theorizes that the member's pQsition 
of 'depend^ey generates the tension and conflict which creates the poten- 
tial fo^l earning . ^ 



\ 
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The Issues* . ' • . * * ^ ^ 

0 * 

When one . examines the member/ leader relationship closely, it becomes 
apparent that certain issues typically surface between 'leader >ahd members. 
These issues are the dynamics qf the working-out of the relationship and 
aT^e noted by all theorists who focus on the member /leader relationship . 
in groups. For purposes' of this ^tudy, these jl^sues will be called ' y . 
/••dependency," "competence/trust "^hostility,!', "separation," and 
••sexuality." Each of ^these^;j)tHirbe considered in detail. 

Dependency . The e^t^ende of member dependency on^~tKe~g*w-t, 
has .been recognised numerous theorists (Forer, 196?; Gibbard, HsLTt.„u^ 
and Mann, 1?74; Bion, 1961; B.enne, 1964 (A); Bach, 19S4; Horwitz, 19^4- 
Slater, 1966; and Harren, 1969). , , " , 

Tuckman (1965) reviewinff studies- of training, laboratory, and 
therapy groups ncTted the/txistence of dependency of the leader in all 
groups. ' 

Hartman and Gi^rd (1974) describe this, dependency as "symbiotic 
relatedness" suggesting, as Hinckley (195l) has, that groups expect the " 
» leader tb ta,Re or\ a parental role. - , 

~ / 

>,<r.. P- D. M^n (1966) suggests that the members' dependency i's a 

reaction to her/his initial" anxiety Wd resistance to being in the 
^ grou^. . Similarly, Slater- (1966) attributes dependency to the fear 

ofrdloneness and 'responsibility. Members look to thd' leader .to cbntrol ' 
their anxiety (Mann', 1966).' . - . « 

The attribution of "special powe,rs" to the leader and the deification 
of her/him are payt of the dependency' issue in groups. This- aspect has been 
- noted by .Whitman (1964), Gotts chalk (1966), Bion (1961) / „Slater (1966) and 
Seldman, McBreartj and Seldman (1974). " . 

■v- . . - A 

Some theorists suggest that estimation^ of the le^eT.,are relalted to'. 
, dependency . need? in the mei?bers;-.foi« example, highly-depdndent werabe#s' '* ' 
would tend to' stroitl^y.. deify the 'grdUp leader O^Idraan, McBrearty 'and •. . 
Zeldman, 5(1974). • •• / , . - . / 

i ' «.•;>'.. ■• .1' • • 7 / " . ' .• 

\ Competence/Trust . Closely related td fhe xsSue of "deifendency i^s^the 
i^sbe of the meipbets' quest Jttn of the' Leader ^s competence, tho members/ 
trust^of . the.leatffep,^ Gibbarcf> ^artman, and Mann (1974) note the 
ambivalent nature of the dependency and the ambivaleijt feelings mejn'^ 
\ bers experience toward the authority figure. 

^ JoT)nson (1963)* believes that trusrt is the first issu^^in the ^ ^ 
formation pf a^^^orking relationship* / - - 



ie 




t 



Slater /(1966). recognizes that members quest±t>n the- leader's , 
iompetencei He* attributes this mistrust lo tlTe member's f feelings ;of 
dependency, Mann (1966), theorizes that the attack on the leader''' 
which occurs in groups has a competency question related to it, ^ 

Other theo^lsts,:wHo recognize the issue of trust and competence 
in groups are Barnett (1973), Rogers (1970); Egan (1970), and <iibb 
(1964 andv 1965) , • " ^ : ^ 

• Hostility , As early as 1949, Fre^ci was recognizing thq^^nctions. 
of overthrowing the.'apparent source of power in groupsv He wrote of-tKe 
''murder of the chief in primal hoi:des'' as possibly present in therapeutic 
relationships, « « - ^ * . 

It ^is inpvit^bTe, according to Slater ,(1966) , thfi^t tHJe^dependency 
on the* leader aiXd .the deification of hej^/him will lead to her/his 

ecoming a "fdl^se god," This feeling of disillupxonraen£ causes the 
jleader to become^tne object of group hostility iand revolt. In fact, 
Redlich and Astrachen (1969) assert that much of what happensv^in a 
grpup emanates from the members' desire to take over the leade?yship>f 

In Mann's study (1966) of group feelings toward , the leade?:, he 
described the hostility as stemming from the members' feelings wh^u . 
their affection and esteem^ for the leader are Jidt returned. Similarly, 
^eiinis (1964) describes a time .of "counterdependfency" in groups which 
comes abojit when the leader does not meet. member needs. He notes 
'the cathartic effect of the revolt. 

From this revolt the group members' take^ on some of the pdwer of 
the leader (Hartman and'Gibbard, 1974), When he describes member 
disillusionment with the'' leader, Bion (1961) alludes to this same 
phenomenon. Subsequently members pair into dyads where'^ they^hope 
f6r a new leader, a »'messiah," to appear. 

Theorists such as Slater (1966) generally see thA value of, the 
revolt cpming from the members' recognitidn of their dependency, Mann 
(196'6) suggests that the attack on the leader is more ^han a ^reaction ' 
to the frustration of the ambiguous structure 5f the'^group, .He sees 
the revblt as a test, "an activist surge,*' as he calls 

In essence, the members in. revolt demonstrate both their growing 
independence and their identification with the leader (Slater, 1966) 
(Mills, 1964)- \ 

Sexuality , Slate^^ ^66) Asserts that if therte^is no attack oti the - 
^iead<5rrin a grotip, there is little sexual energy\ among the members, Whil 
Slater sugp^ests that one cannot differentiate between the aggressive and' 
sexual feeliTigs>?towafd^^the leader, many theorists\ (Mills, 1^64; 
Powdermake/f 1953; Semr^d and Ars^nian, 1951;^ WKitjnan, 1965; and Hartman 
and'Gibbarcl^ 197l) prefer specif ically^ ta the/ sexual aspect of the member/ 
leader ^Relationship. * , ' , ' ^ . ? o 



It is frequently Asserted that menibems want the leader to he^/hiraself 
.(Whita^eivand Liebermarf/ 1964; Mills,. 1964; Senirad and Arsenian,! 1^51; • / 
slater, 19665. jSlahorAioh on the nature of ragnbefs^ sepcual fantasies . - 
in grolips has been don^, l^y HarlSmaiv and Gilj|J>ard (-1975) . ' ' 

Ilf^^l974, they theorize that sexual fe.erihgs stem fromvthe group's * . , *^ 
revolt 'against t^e leader* an)! th$ group's taking on qf tj^p leader's'** 
POViBT. . ^ ^ * . ^ . \ {' . t • ' 

Slater (1966)' concurs with Maslow (1963) in rebognlzing the * 
eroticisni'^coftnect'ed with^^he trahsraissioA of knowledge. Sl^af er.| a^j'so 
poirrts out the sexual gratification associated with dependency.' 

» Reparation . Si5j)f ration is widely acclaimed as an important issue* 
in .the member/ leader rejatidnship (Dunpi^, 1964 and 1968; Mills, 1964; ; , 
Coffey'et al.^ 1950; Slatef , *1966; M^nn, 1966 anA 1967;* Schutz, 195S)." 



MullajT and Rosenbaum (1962). consider this Issue as the most* 



impprtant one in t?he irtembe^ leader relationship.*' They note^ the, • . * 
finality of separation and/the risk , involved . , • " * * 

Slater X1966) alsp gives the issiie of separation prominence*. He 
conceptualize^ the entire histoiry of a group as dealing with separation."^ 
First th§ group must separate from the leader and then members must / 
separate from the group. ^ \ * ' ^ 

* ^ • , ♦•' • ' ' 

Although separation is believed by mafty to be an iritegaral part 
the group process (Yalom, 1970, ^^i-ll, 1964; Mann, 1966 and 1967; ' ^ 

Dunphy, 1968) , it is one of the less understood issues in^JJie-^member/ 
leader relationship (McGee, Schuman, and Ra6useri^»^J.972J^.'^ ' ^ 

In Mann|? study (1966) in wjiich he traced member 'feelings' toward : * . - . 
their leader throughout the course of the group's existence, Ke , described 
the final period as* one in whiph the members^ expressed a, feeling of lack . ' 
of clpsure* The members requested "absolution and love" from the leader 
in one final .attempt 'to gain special recognition froln her/him. • ' ^ 

Summary ^ , , . X * . ' 

The data examined thus far » suggests' thdt the member/leader relation- • 
ship is central to* personal '^growth groups. There are identifiable issjues 
which emerge an the working out of^ the .reJLationship. These authors enumerate 
these issues as crucialr ^d^ependencyj competence/trust, hostility, 
sexuality, and separation. ' • . 

The leader's role in the working but of the relationship with 
particular emphasis on the above-mentioned issues Will now be considered. 



In General 

Before consid^lT.n 
the member/ leader r^at 




eader affect regarding Jteo$;^'ecific issues 
ionship which were ^jM^^ed above, it i^s-'lmportani 



to consider the leadev role in the relatidnship^in general.^ This con- 



that leaders participate 



•jsideration is important because it demonstrate 
in the therapeutic process just as members^. 

Many theorists support the idea that leaders must deal with some 
of the same issues which confront members in groups (Slavs on.>:a^i^37 — 
Lakin, 1972; Beukerikamp and Berger, 1958; Mullai, 1955; and^Gibhapd 
'Gibb, 1969). Stroh (1958) calls issues related to the role of leader 
as "master of ceremony functions" as opposed to those functions the 
leader serves as a member. He e:q)lains that member^ and leaders 
experience anxiety, identity confusion, and trapsference; • ' 

The conpept of countertransference in groupfs ha^§ been discussedf^ I 
by many theorists (Mullan, 1955; Loeser and Br)j, 1953). In fact, ipth 
Slavson in 1953 and Hadden in that same year e^ressed belief that V 
countertransference is more important and more complicated in groups ^ 
than in individual therapy because in a group the leader can be confronted 
by all the significant people from her/his •^Mst. ' 



In effect, then, what goes on in a group is that the leader 
experiences similar affect and is asked to model for the members the 
kinds of behavior believed to be*' therapeutic (Lieberman and Whitaker, 
1964). • . . ^| ,^ — 



The Issues 

, The issues dependency^ 



^ ^^^^^...^^fenfre/trtist, hostility, sexuality,.^ 

and separation, hay,ft^^cial significance for the leader, then, jus^ as 
they do for members.^ y ' . 

?peridency . Much- leader affect related to the niembgf7 leader 



relationship stems from the leader's attempt tq. live up to member 
expectations. .Thomas (1969) points ounifat^the leader's feelings 
a^ often rented to those of the .group./ If the members expect a 
|;TOlike leader, the leader tries to 1>% up to that role. Mullan 
(1955) wafns leaders against* allowing themselves to feel omnipotent 
or allowing themselves to become j^mlnerable to other feelings emanating 
from the members' transferences^ 



If we assume that role^havior needs to be ^ifoid^d by both members 
and leaders, the leadear^^ be willing to give up her/his favored 
position (Egan, ^970; Stoller, 1969). 



MiilMn (l^S^) says that the therapist's status which cOraes from projected 
attitmiefs and transferences is the "most^^fcrfraidable to status 



d|nia[l within the groups" 

Beukenkapp 
by raemb9;r^^^ 





on leader needs which ajre gratified 



^d tc^cure which is related to^thjt^iiried to be 
otent (Slavson. C1953) calls ^is^ira detach- 
ment countertransf^rence") , 
The need to b<5,.^ control. 

The need to impress the grg^p with skill and competence, 
The need to feel knowledgeable. 

Seldman, McBrearty and Seldraan's study (1974) of deification of the 
group leader suggests that^Jjieraerienced and untrained leaders receive 
a great deal of grati^ief^ion/from member dependency and deification. 
The highly positive. feedbapfc' Seduces the leader into overestimating 
her/his own abilities, / " ; ^ 

/ •-■ 

Competenqe/Trust . Gibb -'and Gibb (1969) -have focused their/attention 
on the kinds of fears leaders have regarding tlieir own compet^ce as ^ 
leaders, they List ..fear of losing control, fe^ar of not knowing hbw to 
respond, and tqar of doing the wrong^ thing. Lakin (196.9) adds that 
leaders fear the group will discover the leader's hidden^fear; such as, 
her/his fear that s/he is incompetent. Kotkov (1956) ^enumerates"'- 
similar fears. j : ^ • 

It IS difficult to imagine a. leader who does not fear that si?^he 
may not know what to do if strong emotions erupted in Her/his group 
(Lakin, 1972). ^ , ^ 



Jones et al. (1971) assert that no leader is immune to feelings bf 
insecurity and incompetence. S/he may fear the demands placed on her/— 
him; these demands may be hqighterifed by the group's consensuail power. 
Leader feelings of vulnerability and threat are also noted by Whitman 
(1964). • 



Leaders often derive their sense of competence fpdra the success 
or failure of their groups. If a group is not pfo^ti^fe, the leader 
blames her/himself. If s/he is facilitative, s/h^ees her/himself 
as a good leader (Lakin, 1972; Saretsky, 1972; ifon^^et all, 1971). 

While it is St)parent that the leader gains gratification from the 
growth of the members of the group and that s/he satisfies her/his own 
needs related to leadership (possibly status needs, according^ to Lippit^ 
and This, 1967), much of the behavior on the paLrt of the members and ^©-^^ 
leader in groups is b9.sed on role assumption. , Gibb and Gibb^(lS 
point but that both members and leaders must move away f rba 
dysfunction of roles. The leader, tlien, must function member and 

resist role behavior. / 
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MujJ^ (19S5) concurs.; he *t3;«r^es ^the importance of the leaders' 
gettifig dUt of his fixed' role. In fact, fie believes .that patients 
therapists and therapists are patients. . * * v ^ . 

O'Day's study (1974) of Natipnal Training L^boratoryjar^up 
sheds some light on leader reactions to issues ^nvolv^R^leader 
competence. O'Day found that leaders tended to i^ote or^ dismiss 
member complaints about leader ability. The" leaders appeared to be 
^ore concerned with those actiy^fties whith demonstrated that members 
had learned a lot. Lead^r^^^^elf-disclosure was. oftgn used in an'^ 
attempt to justify leadtj^^ehavior rather than to benefit the members. 
And finally, O'Dayfodnd^i^that leaders used member involvement as a 
measure of thteir.,,ier6rapetence. ' ^ | , 

Hostility * Several studies rjeveal leader reactioi[is to hostility 
in thfeir groups. Mann's study (1^66) of the member/ l^a4er^rel^^ 
ship in a group, of students in a social, relations class%hci^te^l^that 
leaders paid attention to feelings they (the leaders) tended ta support. 
He found that leaders often did not hear hostile f^eiin^s directed ,at 
them and that they became defensive to svyggestions of their hiLdden 
influence on the group. 

' Powderraaker ahd Frank (1953) jnadeobkeryations similar to Mann. 
He .attributed leaUer "blind sj^jpii^" to sitfijations where both patients 
and doctors have- the same neuf Jtic reactic 

Tannenbaum, l?fecKsler and Massarik .(1961) stjudied two well knowfi" 
trainers ^nd their re^etions to hostility toward them in their groups. 
The first trainer siiowed signs of^fearing hostility and appeared to 
encourage it as a counter reactionT\The other leader ingratiated him- 
^l^^n face of hostility. Both avo^^d"" emotional situation^ ' 

O'Day's study (1974) suggests similar response on the part of the 
^ ijeaders. He found that member/leader hoAfeility was a difficult issue 
J^or leaders to handle. Leaders tried to^nange ot negate members* 
negative perceptions of the leader. Leadjirs, it appeared to O'Day, 
ijinited with members in trying to igiKW^^^nostility. 

' i ^ Slater (1966) points out that throwing off hostility is an 
automatic response. Leaders easily deflect the hostility, from them- 
selves onto, other members or deal with it by being slightly punitive. 

— • ' . »- 

^ The leader-response to the iiiiitial. hostility expressed toward her/ 
him is crucial (Mills, 1964) because that initial hostility is what 
Hjnites, the. group (Semrad and Arsenikn-, 1951; Dlinphy, 1968) and generates 
participant acceptance o:^ responsibility in the therapeutic process 
(Lundgren, 1971). • 

Powdermaker and Frank (1953) attempt to explain why the leader's 
response to the hostility i? so important.. They say that the leader's 



^reaction is inlgnitied becauTB--ttre--paM?€»ts look' to her/him as a model. 
So the leader can he^hten oi^decte'ase the effects of the hostility. 
The hosti]JLty, then,, is o*nly useful if the* ther^^st feels secure 
enought to accept it and help the particip^nt^.>deal with it. 

^ Some empirical data on the import^jk^e of the leader ^s response 
to tKe hostility exists. Mill's sttJJy (1964) using* twelve groups at ^ 
the Yale Interaction Laboratory, Lungren's study CJ971), .and Powdermaker 
and Frank's observations (1953) of group leaders, all confirm the 
importance of early interactions between members and leaders and^the 
leader's role in , the usefulness of these interactions. In Liftigren's 
study, those leadeirs-wlia^duced the early tensions were less' 
o facilitative. 

Much is asked, then, of the leadjpr. S/heTnuslriiava a,high level 
of tolerance for tension so that s/he does not proinbte p?*eraatu^ 
^closure in the name of -personal comfart (Whitaker and L:^eberman^ 1964) . 
S/he must also show the group that s/he has a high level of tolerance 
for confrontation/ that s/he has the capacity to handle- confrontation' 
and to use it >f fe'ctively (Mann^ 1967). ' Sometimes, in fact, s/he must 
rechannel negative, hostile .and projective feelings toward fter /himself 
(Tannenbaum, Weschler, and Massarik, 1961; Mills, 1964; Sen(rad' and 
Arsenian, 1951). \ ^ 

0^ final source ok difficultjrvin the leader^'s handling of the 
hostility in her/his group is th^t often the hostility is not expressed 
directly/ So in addition to^^using the hostility effectively, tlje leader 
sometimes has the task of recognizing covert hostility as well (Powermaker 
and Frank, 1953). 

Sexuality , Very little has beien written about the leade.r's role in 
*'the issue of sexuality in a group. ^^y^ 

Powdermaker and Frank (1953) point out that the leader's response 
to the sexual issue is often a problem because tl^e issue of sex is often 
a problem, for the leader her/himself ♦ Often the leader does not discuss 
the issue because of her/his own anxieties related to sex. ^ 

Some mention of the effect of* same sex or different sex^between 
member and leader has been made. MiUs (1964) says that differences 
in Sex reduce the leader's ability to respond properly and inhibits the 
member '^s e'xpression of hostility. 

Powderma^er^ and Frank's observations (1953) showed that in male-led 
"groups the leader was accepted as leader while in female-led groups there 
was a constant challenge of the leadership position. 

"Evidence of leader difficulty in resisting the seductive nature of * 
leadership is demonstrated by. Paul's (1973) suggestion of the need for 
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an ethical code for group facilitatoris. He points out that members often 
experience sexual feelings toward leaders as a result of leader status - 
in the group. Paul seels the leader's succumbing to this seductiveness 
as "self-serving and self-dec:'eptive.'* 

Separation . Literature i^^taining to the leader's rqle in ^ 
separation suggests that sometimes leaders confqse their dwn needs 
with those -of the patient and thereby prolong a member * s parE±eig§^ion . 
or a group's life (Mullan and Rosenbaum, 1962). \ 

It is clear that the leader's feelings enter into the separatipri 
procesa. It has been said tl^at the quality of the separation' is ^ 
contingen£ upon the leader's kctions and attitudes toward the issue. 
Current evidence suggests^ that frequently the issue of separation is 
avoided by therapists because of their own discomfort with it (McGee, 
Schuman and Racuseji, 1972) . 

One source of discomfort Jin the separation process for the^ teader 
may be the denial behavior on the part of members, which is usually ' 
associated with separation. 




Often groups regress n^^arthe ^nd and renewed hostility develops 
as a distancing device (Mann, 1966ju It is also at this time that . 
members usually acknowledge openly what the g1:oup has meant to them 
(McGee, Schuman and Racusen, 1972). 

■ u 

Yalom (1970) describes the significance of separation ""for the 
•as the members: 




Xrte therapist, no less than the patients,' will 
^^iss the group. For him, too, it has teen a' ^ 
place of anguish, conflict, fear, and also of 
»great beauty; some of life's truest and most 
poignant moments occifr in the small and yet 
y( limitless microcosm of the therapy group. 

While the focus above has been on the issues enumerated in the working 
out of the member/ leader relationship, the data suggests that leaders are, 
in effect, like members of the group and, as such, they are faced with 
many of the same problems .members face. 

*The leader; ,^hen, just as a good member, must be willing to allow ^ 
her/hij^^gjL£..p;&o^ beyond her/his role. This requires that s/he 

fware of* her/his immediate experiences and that s/he will be willing 
to share her/his feelings (Thomas, 1969). In effect, the leader is a 
member and more than a member^ because s/he must serve as a model for the 
thet^apeutic process, a process experienced by both the members and the 
leader (Stoller, 1969; Yalom, 1970; Jourar, 1971; Mowrer, 1964; Rogers^ 
1970; and Dies, 1-973). ' * 

/CO 
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Just as members, enter groups in a role-defined manner hoping to have 
itheir needs fulfilled, so do leaders. Mullan (-1953) ^views oleaders as 
jusing the group to fulfill one of two needs:* either the group serves 
to distract the leader from her/himself or the group is a vehicle before 
the Jeader that s/he can use for teaching, demonstrating, etc. Mullan 
pelieves these needs exist in all leaders. ^ 

I Loeser and Bry (1953) describe the way in which the le|dar'5 entire, 
Ijersonality can affect th? group. He suggests that often thS-j^tients 
Who fail do so because of the leader's countertransfe'rence, her/his 
identification with the patient '^s problems, o^;* because of hostility" 
which the leader hides under excessive ^permissiveness , 

Much recognition has he^n given to the import ans.@-t^ leaders not 
losing groups to fulfill their own needs (Lippi^^-'ind This, 1967; 
Qottschalk, i966rMullan, 1955; and Stolley^^^d) Montgomery (1973) 
not only points out the dangers o^ j gad^fs who ^fundtion out of their 
om needs alone, but he also que"5ffons how muciTself^Hcn^ one 
c^n reasonably expect of a leader in this regard. 

I :■■ ■ ■ I 

On the other hand, evidenca^demonstrates, clearly that ..leader 
response and behavior doe^ make a difference in grbups "(White and 
Lippitt, 1953; Cartwright and Zander, 19^3; 'Fielder, 1953). Warkentki 
ri969) says the ''leader's inner dynamics dominate--tft^one of the group 
tjhroughout^- — ^ 



/ 




Suimnary 

! It becomes apparent that (1) the workijig^ut^f the relationship 

, between members arid leader is crucial to facilitating growth in groups; 
that (2) leaders are InfjluenceSt by this relationship as much as, and 
ih much the same manner as, rnSmbers, and that-* (3) leaders determine 
the extent and the kind of use which will be made of this working out ' 

J 0{f the relationship. ' " ; . 

♦ J ^ " i 

. An ' examination of current think;ing on the training 6f leaders ' 

*will reveal the extent to which current training practices ^jgpare" 
leaders for this task. " 



g. Current' T!raining 



determine^ the^^§^^ to which current training procedures 
prepare leaders to meet^^fee" nee^s outlined above, it is necessary, to 
examine several aisp^gts ^fjtralning , First , the in fluence of change 
±n personal growth groupFaHaits^^ will be, 

considered in order to ^how that leaders n^edrra Afferent kind of 
training from that used for more traditional group sK^t^^li-^^ be 
used to show that there is a wide range of views existing today regarding 
the proper training of leaders. 
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While there is some disagreement about the Jkinds j)f experiences. \^ 
most beneficial for training leaders, it. will be shown that many 
theorists advocate some*, didactic input regarding personality theory, 
psychopathology, and group process; experi*ential input from 
Darticipation as a group member, from co-leading, from Reading with 
scM?ervision; and some self-study for personal growth. 

le rarige of views regarding the value of group membership a^^^ I 
training will be pointed out. , ^ ^ 

'Final^, theorists' .beliefs regarding the particular kinds of | 
training necessary to prepare leaders for the working out of the | 
member/ leadei\relationship will be explored. ) ' 

Changes in "^e r«lQ of groups in our 'Society ha.ve brought into 
question the kirid^f \raining' necessary for group l0ad^rs (Dies, 1974; 
Stoller, 1969; Yaloiy 1970/j ^ -Previous ways of leadihg gtroup's--Burton^^ 
(1969) describes thesfe^a^coming from a ''medical model''y*-are not always 
applicable %d contempor^ry^rQups . The breakini,,^^d6wpk^^ the "medical 
model'" that is, ^trainii^^ in psychoanalysis or psychiatry alone, is 
apparent when one consMer^ the variety of fields from which readers 
emerge today. Today's leaders come from„ not only a variety' of academic 
areas such as social work anoS^ducation but also many are J^ym^n or 
clergymen. Frequent /reference ^|o s^itf-appointed leaders is made 
(Parloff, 1972; Bach,Vl968). 

' - Lakin (1969) asserts that leaders' are not as well trained today 
as were, earlier, 'tradiiioifal group\leaders. - Schlpss, Siroka arid 
Siroka (1971) also acknowledge a ^rlacK\o;f proper tracing of leaders. 
In fact, -it is often assumed that no' t\;aining of leaders is necessary 
or that participation in a group led by^a noted leadgr is sufficient " ' 
training. - . - q - 

Today, it is possible and sometimes acceptable for the leader 
'^not to be the most knowledgeable member of the group. In the3e cases, 
as 'Anthony (1972) and Grot jahn (1972) point out, thie value in leader- 
s"hip might be that the leader be the most open and honest member rather 
than the most knowing: Another a3SUmption questioned by Mullan and 
Rosehbaum (1962) , for example, is that leaders only need to be able 
to do' individual therapy in order to be effective group leaders. 

While sojne practitioners appear to have a casual attitude toward 
tr^aini^g leaders,, others point to" lack ^of proper training "as hazardous 
and relkted to the casualities which ocQur in groups :vMaliver / (1971) 
views le^4^r\ competence 'as' a central issue in assessing^he_hazar4s in 
groups. A\study of encounter group casualities Conducted ^ Yalom^^nd 
Lieberman (1971) -demonstrated' that various leadership s^^li^ resulted 
in' a greater probability of casualities in groups. )Pfie significane 
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of proper training of leaders for avpding casualties 
. by others ^(Baih, 1968;, Parloff, 1^70). • . ~ 



»is aiso asserted^ 



The advocates of training vary in thej^ positions on cognitive 
versus experiential training. Xheori^^t^such as Johnson (1972) , ■ 
Schein and Bennis (1965), Whitman (1964)^ and Jacobs, et al. Cli73) *^ 
who list almost step by step proceduras in sijch areas as confrontation 
and who describe how an<J wheij; to. perform c^-^n' behaviors— can be 
seen as advocating cognitive learning.-.-ffS^'^way of increasing an 
individual's ability to l^ad jrp^j|T ° 

Massa}:ik_{1512^ fflighT^e considered a spokesman for those who 
stress the, experiential. He suggests that the transition from the" 
theoretical to the applied is a very complicated one and knowlels 
for effective .leadership comes from an extremely wide variety 
academic areas; such as psychology, philos'ophy, anthropology, oF? 
from non-academic areas; such as, massag^, yoga, and exei^cise. He , ' 
concludes that the effectiveness of the trainer rests," in the final 
analysis, on her/his humanness but that some conceptual knowledge, 
training experience as a grou|> member, supervised training and technique 
training aye. also needed^ ' - - 

The growth away from didactic training is apparent in the move " 
by the Annual Institutes spons6red by the American Group Psychotherapy 
Association. They are proceeding almost entirely in experiential group 
processes to<iay (Parloff, 1972). ° 




Of those advocates of a combination of cognitive and experiential 
learning, Lakin's (1972) description of the necessary training fdr a 
group leader is typical. He recommends that a leader have experience 
as a member in two groups, observer in five groups, a co-lea,der" in five 
groups, a leader in five groups, a participant in self-study, and a 
supervisee. 

He aLso points out tha(t membership in groups is not strfflcient 
training; emotional maturity is necessary. , y \ 

Theorists such as Rogers (1966 and 1970) Grotjahn (1972) , Burton 
(1969), and Mann (1966) all point out the need for»personal growth 
on the part of leaders. ■ 

■ ^^-'.v -, - , ■ " - ■ ? ■ 

Some theorists who recommend experiences as a group member for" - 
trainees have the therapeutic effects iiT' mind. Stein (1963) advocates - 
membership in a group for trainees to lessen inhibitions and resistances 
and to increase one's self- awareness. 

Stein (1963) surveyed fifty- four (54) American Group Psychotherapy 
Association members who wefe authorities in group psychotherapy and- who ' 




:ive in training leaders regarding their ,'triews of proper training 
3S. Of the thirty (30> replies he ricj^ved, all believed in the 
:e of understanding. dynamics and psyohopathology, and the needj 
/e and' participate in workshops. Most felt personal analysis. 
lecessary/Dut was desirable. While tjtfere w^s disagreement about 
3 of ex^riences as a group member, those who favored it thought 
wouldr have an opportunity tQ>tfot1c otit tension difficulties 
in such areprs as authority and p^^^aTrelationships and to have an 
opportunity to experience wharfr^^tients. felt. 



Semrad and Arsenian (1951) represent theorists who advocate, 
participation in groups as a training experience^ for lea.ders . While 
Ruitenbeek ' (1970J agrees that participation is important, he believes 
that it is not enough. Wile (1973) has a simipir point of view. As^^ 
a groyp member, a trainee can gain confidenc^/ln the\ group 'process"^ 
and added belief in/ the strength of group menibers ;o> but,- Wile ^fToints 
out, learning tQ be a good member is different from learning td lead 
groups. As a member one is uncritical of her/his own attitudes and" 
sensitivitj.es to others. 



Awareness of transference and countertransference is also important, 
as' well as general analytic and diagnostic knowledge. Cohn (1961) 
points out that while Precognition- of countertraosferenee probleriis has 
increa^^,' adequate training specifically/ relevant to this, issue has. 
not e^tisted. / She believes most ineffecte^ve responses gji^he part Of 
.well-trained leader's can Be traded to countertransference problems. j; 
Gottsqhalk (1966) apf|)ears to concur* stating that participation in a / 
g:if'oup does npt teach a leader ehough so that s/he wilj. not aet in ways 
harmful, to the participants. 

. Most, program^ developed for tmining in a particular groiip method 
such. as National Training Llboratory, psychodrama, gestalt,/and theme^ 
centered groups, 'depend heavily upon leader training through participatioi 
in pei^sonal growth groups as part of their training.- 

Some respondents to Stein's questiprinaire (1963) reg^drding training 
procedures *3uggested that membership in a group had limited value for 
trainees because .trainees are not really free to deal with their 
feelings in that , enyironinent. . They questioned therapy in a training 
QOntext. Lakin, Lieberman, and Wh:|/taker (1969) have a similar point 
of view. They point out that while trainees may experience the member 
role and the group's social system, they are not patients, they are "not 
as troubled. They also suggest that it is possible that trainees might 
become too involved in the group and, therefore, would not be able to , 
distance themselves enough to learn about groups this way. 



Lakin, Lieberman, and Whitaker seem to summarize the areas designated 
by most theorists as necessary for training group leaders. They suggest 
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" that-»leadexs need to know therasoiyes--their .own. needs, t^heir feai-s of the 
group,* their style of . therapy- -andl they ne^d to know some theoretical 
elements- -how group therapy diffe^'from individual therapy, how one 

.lis fkcilitattve, how change oCcur^ 

• * 
'Vlt seems' apparent then that there is a^ specific training that is 
necessary for, preparation as a group leader and that it differs from 
that which is necessary for preparation for ind^yidual therapy (Mullen 
and ^Rosenbaum, 19b2). 

There has been veiry little reference made to how a .leader is 
trained, to deal'With tfie working out pf Xhe jneraber/leacier relationship 

4n groups. Some aJ^lusion is made t'o the kinds of skills heeded', however. 

* Somo^ state that the .therapist must know her/himsejf well enough that^ • « 
5/he can control and use her/his count ertransference <Grotjahn, 1&72; 
Rujffenbeek, 1970); Lakin, Ldeberman, and IVhitaker (1969) point out 
that in addition to' bping aware of her/his own feeling^, the leader 
needs .to -know about the power' of consensus in groups. • 

In attempting to help leaders cope j^ith their own affect*, Jppes 
et al. (1971) .suggest leaders need to -have greater knowledge of this * ' 
?.ssue, rteed to ;be more aw^are of 't^^heir own vulnerahilities',/and nee^ 
to -know techniques to deal with these problems. ' 

^ * Bach (1968) describes tS^p effects of poor, traijiilig '^n leaders bf^ 
marathon groups.* He .notes th^t these leaders a#ten resort to gimrticks 
and games . ' ' • 

Blank (1971), noting the problem of leader needs and their interference 
with group needs, points -to training as the answer. 

* * 

... Relevant training geared toward filling spefcific ' 
objectives is at least a ijiinimal guarantee that' the lea^et 
is not worlcing out merelf his own needs of hi$ lonefiness 
or^ satisfying his voyedrism, exhibitionism, or desire for' 
pow6r — that he at le?tst recognizes these nee4s a^d is 
channeling them constructively in the service of' the 
individuals who majCe up the group. * * ^ ^ 

Important work on specific training for .grodp leaders has been done by 
Ruth Cohn (1961 and 1965) . She addressed herself to the question of the 
emotional skill of the leader and how it can 4)e developed in groups. 
According to Cohn (1965)., it is necessary ti5 teach leaders to use their 
"subjectivity dbjectiyity." In order to do this^ ^here^must be "reduction 
of neurotic fixations . . /; and an increase' in 'intuitive skills.". 

Cohn points put th^t although training leaders in emotional skills ' 
has generally b^en d^^ in personal analysis, the training has been 
inadequate because ^raup leader^ip is a unique situation and, there- 
fore, requir^ unique training. 

. , ■ 28 



Summary . 

.1 " 

In sum, the loader must know hpr/himsolf in the context of the . 
personal growth group; s/he must be aware of her/himself as a leader. 

Exploration of current views of training 'ahows that the nature of 
training is in a state of flux as a' coojsequence of the new role of 
groups in our society. Many general' kinds of experiences are enumerated 
as being necessary for trainees; for e^tample, didatftic training, 
experiential' training and self^siudy are' all recommended. 

Wh<?n one examine? li't'o^ature on the member/ieader relationship, 
on the other hand, theoVis^s stress that |jhe relationship is'primary 
^nd suggest' tjftat the leader's role i$, crucial. Although tljdorjlsts * - 
point out extensively tl]p kin4 of damage leader's can do ih dealing 
with this is^ue and the ways leaders can be effeotive^wiri dealing witb 
the memberyieader relationship; almost nothing* appedtl';5 -in the litferature 
regarding .training SrpecifioaUy focusing the trainee's Uttontion on the . 
issues rprlated to the working out of the member/leader relationship. * 
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•.'■'i .... , • V - ^ ' • ' . . . 



. , . •• . •/ .* III. . ,RATIONAt-B.' 



. . « « ' ^* . * . * 

' Tlie literature examined thus far Suggests that 'personal growth groups 
have no^ only increased in popularity and in use in recent years, 6ut tKoy 
are aij^o different from traditional gtoup^sychotherapies . Among other^ 
similarities existir^g among the varieties of thesfe groups, both^^e ^ 
theoretical and empirical daja place a great ^deal importjEHl6e on thq- 
member/leader relationship ^s .the essenQe^^of the tl^papew€ic process 
in personal growth groups. Theorists ^emphasize the*' j^ E^tiUe^ d ^ 
of this process and expound the importance of th(^}e^^63?^*s 5respwise''i:o^ 
the issues generated as the relationship is woriced'' o^it. '\ " 
' ^' . ' > ■ * * * , 

The role of the*leader in p6rs6nal growth groups has changed as the 
functiorf of the*gi\oups has changed. Today many believe that training 
specific to group. leadership is necessary; these authors add that , 
training specific to thfe member/leader relationship , is one kind of 
specific group leadership training which is needed. 



B. Statement of the Problem 

' ' — ' ^ ' — ~ ^^"^ 

^ The pu3Tp0se, then, of this study was t(!^reat:e Simulation mate3£?ials 
focusing pHi^the issues,^^(dependency, competence/trust, hostility, ' 
sexuality, and 'separation) which emerge in the working out of the 
member/leade relationship. These" materials center the studeivt leaders' 
attention oh th§. affect gerterated^p them and on the conseqi^ences of . 
possible leader behavior.* • . ' ^ ^ ^ 



C/ LUse 



It seems important then that the leadejr com^s to know hijpiself'in the 
group context.. It with this need in mihd for group leaders that the 
9.uthors specified the following objectives for the materi^s to be - 
developed. \ f ' ^' ^ 

(a) They should help -the stirdent of group le^d^rshijp* 
recognize the issues in ' the .working out of th.e ' 
ftember/leader relationship when they occur in a ^ ' 
group. j " * • ' t 

(b) They shqlild KeJLp the student of group leade^rshijp 
become mo^e awar^ of his/her affect resulting^ 
from, these* issues. o ' 

(c) They should help the student .,of group ^eader^hip ^ >- 
become more aware gf his/her typical behavipr 

resulting from th^se issues. ' 
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/•C»|.^ They shcijjild heJLp p)\0 student bf groiip leadership ^ 
corisid^r '^orile of 'the .impll*cations of his/her 

• possijble behavior. \ * • * 

• r s *(e) They should help the student of group ]jB?3ership 

♦ consider some al,teimative behaviors. 

* " * - <^ • ' 

The *nidterials developed to mde\ these objectives-jwere ^intended for 
atudents — counselors% therapists--Wanting to increase? their effectiveness 
as group lenders, Although ^studjemts could* vary in •experience from never 
having led. a group to having had several experiences leading groups^ 
the autlkors aS^ed that ^the •materials would not be used by experts. 

While it was the intention of the authors t#^focus .the student's 
attention on the existence o;f ahci his reaction tq; the issues designated^ , 
it is acknowledged that the materials would not model the dynamics of 
a group, but they would merely isolate issues. • The subtletie^^^f group 
process were not overtly depicted; and while the issues simulated , v 
usually appear in a jnore cavert manner, for ins^truttional purposes, ^f'"^ 
4:hsissu6s were- isolated. ^ For 'example.,^ the issue of timing involved 
in tRte^^ajadlmg of these i*Ssues was not depicted in the representation 
of a gptJup. . - • - • 

* . . "\ . ir» ' . ■ * 

J The/authors ^further ackhowledged that ifi reality distinguishing^ 
betweprf several of the issues, such as hostility dnd , sexuality, is ^' • 
extjM&nely difficult, if not impossible. ''^^ It was expected only that 
/sjfeudents would recognize the main thrust 'of each simulation' as the 
yauthor intended, even though other dynamics were al&o,*r?presented. ^ * ^\ 

The materials were created in the 'form of sipiulatio'ns on video tape 
along with a leader's manual to standardize their ^se and the subsequent 
class discussion (Appendix F) . * ' - 

Xhe viewing of the material? and discu§i33.0T} vf^s intended;"fqr groups " 
of eight t^ fifteen students. The materials were not designed for larger 
groups. It was iiT,tendedv that the grpup be led by a teacher whOc woul^ • 
be equipped with a manil^l . \ • ' / ' 

^ • / ^ ' * 

The viewing and discussion period for on^ simulation required 

approximately two hours. It was not assumed that students would ^ 

necessarily observe each simulation during the duration of a course* ' 

No specific sequencing of the materials was intended. 
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' .* . °- IV. • PROCEDpRE ' • 

^ " • > A, > The Filming • 

, ^" - . •. / . ' ■ • 

^^Tl^e authors developed the simulations by first establishing the need 
and ,goals described above. Next,* a script was created for each* issue to 
be sijnulated. (Appendix .Q) . The purpose of the script was to clarify 
the' authors' conception of Jiow the issue might be manifested in a gfoup^ 

! At the same ju.ime^ the authors created a hypatheticai./group by * • * ^ 
identifying various personality types prevalent in groups. These 
types were sel^oted oii|the basis of types experienced by the authors 
in groups. While th^ tfype^ were not intended to be all inclusive, tKey 
did represent these individuals' experiences with major personality 
types in gr6ups^. * . * . « - ^ i 

\. , r . ^ ' ■ ' < • . \, • ■' , 

n '''Brief character de^ci^iptions for each type were written (see Appfendix ' 
H). In creating the scripts, an effort was. made to imagine. how each 
pe^^sonality type wpuld feel about and^^react to the* issue being simulated* 

. Persons port;raying the hypothetical- i^embers of the group were selected* 
from students in the* masters and doctoral degree programs in counselor , • 
education at the University of Pittsburgh. ^ The authors selecfed each 
person on the basis- of their belief that s/he fit one of the per-sonality ' 
types described above. " • , . ' 

At ithe-time of thS filming, he 'authors inyolve^ the members of the'^ 
hypothetical group in a discussion of* variojis fcharactfer jtypes in-" groups i 
**The membrers were asked, Jo identify with^a particular type that they 
^^ould portray in^jthe simulations,' discUySsioft continued centering on\ 
zRB' thoj^ghts, feelings, and behaVior of e^qh tyj)e, 

] . ^ / / , 

^ The members. were then told of an event or -they orig|.nated events 
which would (iccur in the hypothetical group ayiH the^ wei^e told of th 
issue^to be simulated. (Some events ^were very^loosely based on' th 
'^Scri5>ts, others were not.) Some discussion lof how each characjb^^^fype 
Aight feel ^nd react to an event and the issue^ follow^. A plo§-^[ for 
the simulation' was planned. 

An improvisation bas^d on the evehit described^ was J;hen>. filmed. During 
that improvisation the members tried to behave as ify£here/'^iJere an actual 
leader in the group; members would diisjpct statements to Jfehe deader and 
they would speak aboiit the leader. In real|ty there wfts' no designated 
leader present . pQr some simulations, the leader was ^'ref erred to as a 
female; for others, a male. ' , • . ^ 

This procedufq wai followed for each simulatior^. The impl'ovi sat ions 
were .filmed on Sony- three quarter (3/4) inch color video tape, later a, 
print was made on So^y one-half Ci/2) inch black and Vhite video tape. 

The number of simulation^ made on each issue depended on the^actorsi' 
ability to identify with the issue. ' ' 




V The filming session yielded eight simulations: one on dependency, 
lhr6e on competence/trust, one on hostility, two on Sexuality, and pne 
on separation. ^ ' "'^^ v 

- ■■ ■ 

JB. The Try-Out Phase ^ \ / ^ - 

The trying put of the materials was conducted by having^^ three |dot;toral 
students in Counselor Education at the University oxv Pittsburgh view 1^11 
the simulations and provide feedback on the material^. *Th,e Try-O^t 
• Reaction She'et appears i>i\ Appendix D. /A simulation was judged accejptable 
dfitwo of the three judges ranked the simulation above or in the middle 
of three descriptive rating scales provided in the Try-Out Reaction Sheet. 

. ^ • . '\ ■ . * V 

" / Cl The Field Tr ial - 

, Fourteen students just having completed Masters degrees in counselor 
education at the University of Pittsburgh partipipated in the field trial. 
Thejf 4^ attended eight two-hour sessions at each of which a simulation was • 
shown and discussion was conducted according to the manual provided. 
The leader of the student group was a doctoral studertt in the Counselor, 
.Education program at ^he University of Pittsburgh. 

Each simulation was evaluated on the basis of three forms: A 
Participants* Rating Scale (Appendix A), a Participants' Reaction Sheet 
(Appendix B) , and a Leader's Reaction. Sheet (Appendix E) . The overall 
effectiveness of the materials was evaluated by summarizing the data 
from these forms and from a Participants' Overall Reaction Sheet (Appendix 

Student evaluation remained anonymous by having the stud6nts identify 
themselves by number. . . ^ , 



The basis for .the evaluation forms ^vas derived from those used by 
S. L. Gross (Ph. D. Dissertatipn, Uniyersity of Pittsburgh, . 19/3} and 
J. M^* Fitch (Ph. p. Dissertation, University of Pittsburgh, 19759. ^ . 



V. RESULTS 



A> T1& Try-Out Phase 



' The results of the try-out ]pha^eofthiSv^ stud>^0W^1^^^ 
in\isQlating the issues in ^ the raeraber7Te&d;§y^^p^ ' T'hey al^o 

shoiJVthat the simulations were rated rather consistently high as t& 
interest and realism. Tabulations showing the Tyy-out results* appear 
in Appendix I, . ^ - \ 

. - r : , . . ■ . \ „■ .•■■• ■ ■ ■•■■-^ 

The Try-out Reaction^ Sheet was designed tp olb^tain feedbatk on the 
content 'of the video^ tape in ord^r to determine whether the judges .^aw 
the issues simulated -as they actually intended^^|^^ . 

There were two acceptance criteria: (1) the-r^fjl^ing. first by two 
of the three judges of the issues intende^^tfiT be $iraUlat^>Tid (2) the 
ranking of the Interest, realism and tedmical qualitjr-SS^e or at the 
middle rating, " .^-^""""^ \ 

Three 'Students in the doctoraJ::^ogr^Cnri counselor education at 
-^the University of Pittsburgh w^r6 sej;^ted by the author^ to act as 
judges*;; in* the study. Each had extensive experience leadir^g groups. . 



Two of the judges wete white woflien, one spoke English a^ a second 
language.. The other iudge ras a Black m^le. ' , " 

- * ^ , ' . ^ v^' 

Although -they observed the vid^o tapes together^ they rate^ them 
separately. - . , — 

\ 

The results.^ their judging follows. ' 

It should be noted that^for purposes of simplicity, the simul?i"^ions 
discussed throughout the reminder of this paper will be referred to 
-as follows: > . 

- * video tape footage 050 will be called Dependency 
/ video tape footage 161 will be called Competence/ 
Trust l\ , , 
video tap^e fdqtage 221 and 243 will be called 

HostiJ.ity''^ v ' 

video^tape footage 280 will be called Competence/ 
"Trust^n - ^ . / j 
^ video- tape footage 410 will be called Sexuality I 
' video tapd footage^S will be called Sexuality II 
video tape footage. 546 will be called Competence/ 

Jrust in / ^ " 
and r . 

--Vidgo tape .foc«:age 584 will the Wiled Separation. 



The dependency simulation was considered by two p£ the three judges^ 
to be deraonsTtrating dependency as intended by the author. The third 
judge considered dependency to be the second most obvious issue 
simulated. On this basis, the* simulation was considered acceptable 
for use in tl^e^field triaj,.. 

Competence/Trust I was accepted for use since two judges saw the 
itended issue, competence/trust, as .the primary issue and judges 
considered competence/trust and another issue as the main issue-^ 
YimXated. ^ ' . 

aIi 'judges saw Hostility as depicting hostility, as intended. It^' 
was, therefore, accepted for use. , 

The second half of Hostility was evaluated separately so that.it 
could be used independently if desired. It was also accented as a 
simulation of hostility since two judges saw the issue depicted as 
-^hostility; it was also noted that ^ variety of other issues was seen 
« in this ^simulation. 

Gompetence/Trust II was accepted because two judges saw competence/ 

- trust as the main issue; again, a variet>j of other issues Ws noted by 
the Judges. 

^ Two" judge^^ saw sexuality as the main issue in Sexuality I, This 
simulation was accepted for use in* the field trial. . 

Sexuality II became an exception to the acceptance policy. One 
' y^dge saw sexuality as, the major issue; twajudges ranked it 'second. 
One of the twp who ranged ii second rapked hostility first. Since. 

- liter a^^ure previously mentioned (page ) suggests the .difficulty of ' 
di&tingqishing between sexuality and hostility in groups^ the authors 
allowed, this simulation *t6 become an exception to..the accW)tance policy. 

Competence/Trust III was changed from hostility to competgnce/trust 
since two judges saw competence/trust as the main i^sue and one judge 
" I'anked it second in impor-tance* j 

' . ^' . :^ ■ - ■ ^ 

All judges saw Separation as intended; it7 simulated separation And, 
therefore, was accepted for^^use in the field/Ztrial. IT 

• 0n «>th6 b^Csis of the ratin'gs of interest ; realism; and ^technical / 
" quality* all simulations, were considered acceptable for use in tliie / 
field trial. . ' - / ^ 



.-le results £f the interest , and realism were all (except for one ^ 
judge '^s rating or the second half of Hostility andP^one judge's rating 
bf Separa^tion) ranked in. the highest or second highest rating.^ 
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The third category, technical quality, yielded a greater variety 
of responses. Often the ratings were in extreme opposition— very high 
or very low, ^ 

One of the judges later explained that her difMculty with the 
techn^al quality of the simulations came from he1r flifficulty with 
hear/ng the'language well, since English is her secdnd language, 
Competence/Trust II would have been considered unacceptable on the 
basis of its low technical rating* but it was considered an exception ^ 
for this reason. It had.received two ^^fair" tecjinical ratings and one 
"well done'' rating, "\ 

On the basis of recognition of the issue simulated and .ratings of 
interest; realism, and technical quality, eight simulations were 
available for use in the field trial." 

B. The Field Trial ' ' I . 

The field trial was conducted for four consecutive .days from 10:00, 
to 12:00 ?nd from 1:00 to 3:00 beginning on June 23rd, 1975. The group 
consisted of fourteen volunteers who had just received Masters degrees, 
in Counselor Education at the l/niversity of Pittsburgh in the Day or 
.Evening programs, there were thirteen females and one male, and the 
-group was led by a Black doctoral student in Counselor Education from 
the University of Pittsburgh. . There were two black females in the group. 

Attendance in the grou^ ranged as low as eleven oh occasion but 
remaiited mostly at thirteen or fourteen. \ 

It should be noted that the group was highrp^sistant t6 c^ompleting 
the written questionnaires provided for ev^l/uafion of the materials. 
They found the questionnaires redundant ^ and stifling. 

The results of the field trial will be related through an examination 
of the Participants' Rating Scale, the Participants' Reaction Sheet, the 
Leader Reaction Sheet, the Participants' Overall Reaction Sheet , a report 
on a taped interview with the j^articipants, and a TeRort on a^ taped interview 
with the leader. * 



Participants' Ratiiig Scale ^ 

'-Tabuiatians of the Participants' Rating Scale for eac 

dn/the fieXU trial appear in Appendix J. 

■ ■ \ I 
• . ■ \ ' 

These figures show that the participants tended to 

in the scal6--usefulness^ realism, and claid^t 

Competence/Triiist j and CompetenpWTruSt III received the lowest 
ratings and the gr^t6sr:5prea^'dfir Sexuality I and Separation 

were rated highest aniTreeetved'C high amount of unaxiimity. 




1 at ion used 



elements 
larly. 
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With the exception of Competence/trust I, the raajority^of the 
participants ranked each simulation in the highest or second highest 
rating' for each category on the scale;. i, 




Participants' Reaction Sheet ' / 

, : ' ■ ■ - 

The results of the Participants' Reaction Sheet will be considered 
Jo 'Z'^^:^'l^r:^. ^y^l — --d, the co^^ets 
Appendix K. ' 



Tabulations of the "yes" and "no"" answers appear in 



^^^^^""l °"^s^9ns. It was difficult to determine whether the 
partipipants were responding "yes" or "no" to the questions on the" 
S?Le"r'' ^--^"-ntlyonlyacoL^SwLLd^ 
""io" rS«n • P?°v^ded on the questionnaire, under the i-yes" and 

no responses, the authors assumed that a comment, in the "yes" soace 
meant a "yes- answer and yice versa.- This inference maj noralwlys 
have been valid since remarks in tlhe "yes" space, for example sorae- 

^thors made the inference that unless a "yes" or "no", response was 
^espS 'P'"'^^^^^^' ^•^^ °f the answer indIS?eS th^ ^ 

D«o ""-or '"^j°^ity of the responses to th^ questions on the Participants' 
Reaction Sheet were "yes." For that reason, the authors considered 
responses with a^J^^roportion of "no" answers" to be ^noteJoJthr On 
four occasions Participants respbnd.d "no" toTj^esSon. 

■ In responding to the/affect generated by Competence/Tmst I seven 
participants saw tRe-^dtlation- as facilitaiive^ six saw S L impede 
awareness of affect r^^ated to that 4s, ue. -^4: is interesting tnote fhat 

a facni'ta^i^e'in'Tn''' discussion accompanying that fimul^Uon ■ 

as raciiitative m increasing awareness of affect. 



as faciUta??v^ Z f"^"^^!^^ Participants saw Irhe simulation 

as tacilitative m increasing awareness of affect; fdur saw the simulation 

?:ri:C"ffcil Uat'Jnl the responses to'the class dispus^ion n' 

ten ye^f.f'twdl:^ °^ T^'^^"^ ^"^^^^^ °^ ^^^-t were not as strik^: 

The response to Separation slidwei that eight participants 'saw the 

irt;^r°"/%''"'i'"'"' '•^^^^ their'^JJpicarbSLo^ 
in that situation; four saw^the siiumation, as impeding thafprocess 

of. wide disagreemejjt was also in the separation 
simulation; there seven participants found that the class discussion ° 
as Jijedinl.'^"'"" °' alternative behaviors; .five saw. the discission 





Asid^ from the responses noted Bboyr^j^j^gb-rsi^i ' 
were noted between the vrpsponses to jthd simul-ation or the class discussion 
in any of the areas que«^tioned, 

A consideration of each simulation ^d the subsequent class 
discussion my show areas ^of particular"" effectiveness or ineffective- 
ness. ' : 

The dependency simulation appeared.^ be^iliost effective in focusing 
on the issue both by use of the srimulatioSh^lsel and the class discussion 
,it pneraJ;fi4jJ_J[he^ appeared weji^estlns^acilitating awai^eness of 

typical behavior; ^^Kthe class discussi'on was- i^^^akfest in intreasing 
awareness of the ijSSI^^^^;^^^^ behavjj ^ 

Compet 
di s cu s s ipT^i^^apt^gar d ing 
be especia 

Hostility evoked ^irly consistent responses to all questit)ns and, 
therefore, showed hoAigh or low areas, ' • • 

^ The weakest areas for Competence/Trust, II were^the simulation's ' 
ability to foclis op the issu^- and the class 'discussion's ability to . 
promote awareness.'bf< affect regarding the issue,^ ' * . ^ 

Although responses^to Sexuality I show that this simulation was 
weakest in increasing awareness of afffect- regarding the issue, there 
were reports of higlily eipotional sharing of experiences with' the issues. 
This simulation appe^r^d to be mo^t effective in increasing focus oil 
the issue and the class discussion was effective in promoting aware- 
ness of typical behavior. ^ , . . r . 

Responses to questions regarding Sexuality II and Competence/Trust 
;ill showed consistent "yes" response^ to all questions wjlth few exceptions. 

The separation simulation seemed l^s^t effective in evoking aware- 
jiesj5._Qf_i;ypical behavior, and the "c>^ss discussion appeared to do little 
to increase awareness of alternative behaviors. The simulation was 
particularly effective in focusing on the issue. The class discussion 
was most effective in focusing on t}\^ issue, in increasing awareness 
of affect and in increasing awarer^ss^^ of typicar behavior. 

In oyder to report the^comments on the questions which appeared in 
the Participants* Reaction Sheet, the responses have been placed into 
three categories: those responses which allyde to how or what' the 
patrticipants learned,' those responses which refer to problems which 
occurred during the field trial and those responses which would be 
useful suggestions for future use. The latter will be presented in 
the "Discussion** sectiion of this paper. 



According to the participants, tfie simulations* served as ^"energizers' 
in the experience... The affect generated "from watching the simjilations 
caused the student to feel pressui^ed. Students felt a need^ to respond 
to the video taped group or to learn how to respond for future use. 
The effej:tiveness of these materials' seemed to be, then, in initiaH.y 
producing this motivation. 

The simulation^ wer^ described by one participant aS the "kickoff" 
with the class discussion being the ^ubstancfe.* Many suggested that the 
discussion , clarified 'the affect. ' « 

" • "-^ . *" • ' .' 

Often the discussion would bring out past experiences Which the 
students recalled after seeing the simulation.!/ In the class discussion 
the simulation was used as a common referrent which served to define the 
discussion in "precise terms. The peer group pf^ student' leaders wais 
then used to check out/, typical behavior and alternatiye-behaviors. 

Frequently, members npted the pai:&llel process existiiig between 
their group and the grou^on- the video tape. They noted that they 
often learned about their tyjftc^l beha^vior, for example, by observing 
how they behaved in the parallel prpcess. » 

^ As the group progressed, it moved to less, and l^ss reliance on the 
leader for structuring. . 

The following are descriptions of' specific kinds of learnirtg 
reported by some memb^s during the fi^^ld^rial. 

1. They learned some ways in' which their own af f ect;^ v(Ouid ^t " . \ 
in the way of what was best for the group they might be leading. \ 

2. They learned about how they^ as leaders, .might over-^' 
identify with members of their grpu|f. 

3. They Began to/idenfify themselves as group leaders rather 
n as members. * 

/^4^ IJiey learned some leadership styles .as shown by the 
alternative'^Bha^iof s suggestBd* by class^ members . 

5. They began/ to-i4entify' sevei^\l^ in the . 

video taped group. ' ° ^""^^^^^-^ . ^ f& ^ #p 

6. They learnesl of some un^ioJjf^cl issues which they needed ^ ^ 
to deal with in ordeif^ta becomfe more effective leaders. 

7. They learned that they neeicl_ to develbg4^ays 'to deal wa4:h 
feelings they, as leaders^ have which they cbiTsid^r^lo be^ 
a.ccept^ble, feelings. . ^ ^^^---^^ * ' 

' 8. They learned that a^ leaders they vnJU^r^^^ and 
unconscious feelings, such a^attra^t^^onsT^^ af their.- 

groups. ^ ^^r--^-'"^'^^^^^^^ ^ ^ ' ' 



Problems occurring during the field trial jvere also reported by the 
members . 



Many members noted difficulty identifying as a leader While watching 
the video tape. This problem was reported to decrease with time and. to 
b^ less relevant for students who had led several groups prior to the 
field trial experience. * 

Students were sometimes frustrated by the limitation of being able 
only to fantasize about the implications of their behavior and about 
alternative behaviors. They would like to have had a chance\to .try 
out possibly beh^orS, " There was some mention of difficulty in hearing. 
Cletting in) iAe alternatives, suggested. ' 

, o. -^^ . . ■ . • ■ ■ - ^ 

A rather esoteric difficulty is that students reported that knowing 
soifte individuals in thi^Trideo tape distra^cted them at first. ^ - / 

Several cQmmerits were ^ made about the non-existent leader 'of the video 
taped group; Students were ^confused by; the change in leader name and sex. 
One^stud^nt had difficulty identifying with a leader of the opposite sex.. 
Defining the ,behavior of the leader too precisely caused "^students to lose 
their- identification with the leader fole. This was reported to be 
especially true ih the video tape on the leader who was lat«. fCompetence/ 
Trust 111) ^ ^ V 

The issue of how a lea^lgr deals with her/his sti?tfngT[egative feelings 
toward members Wa^s a pressing-one *whi^h wa-s^-^pt revived for many Members. 

Studeijts reported having little or no affective response to Competence/ 
Tr4ist I. ^ ^ . 1 . 

The' ti^mi "Competence/Trust" was confuting ¥fr the students. . 

Leader Reaction Sheets 

6^ There^ was resistance on the. part of thef leader \n filling out; the 
Leader Reaction Sheets • The resulting forms did not provide any ' 
significant information. (Information from the leader will be provided 
in a, report on a taped interview with the leader.) , ^ 

• « ' ' . ' . "-V ' - ' • . 

Particif)ants* Overall Reaption Sheet 

The tabillatibns o^the Participants' Overall Reaction Sheet appear 
in Appendix L, The results show that both the simulations and the class 
discussion rated very high in helpfulne'^s^ in all Ireas— increased , 
recognition of the issue, ^awareness of affect, awareness of typical, 
behavior,^ implications of behavior aind awareness of alternative' behaviors • 




The class discussion ranked slightly higher than the simulations 
in all areas* . 



'Th^ simulation? were sHovm being especially /effective in aiding 
students in recognizing the issues. They l^ere least effective in v 
iriQreas^ng awareness of alternative behaviors ^ ' ''' ^ ^ ■ . , " 

Taped Interview with tTie Student Group / \ 

,.•'■>•''"',, ^ 
. Because of ^ the strong negative affect /expressed by the members of 
the class regarding thje questionnaires/ me a decided to interview 

the members as an added source\y^of/r^ to the^field trial,/ (Therey^ 

wa^ no resistance to this form ja^^^^a^^^ 



mad% on tha/tape were repetitious o^f y 
^ts' Reaction/Sheet, all relevant "remarUcs 



.Although many of the commer 
cdnmients made on the°P§irticipafit 

hkve been included in Order io demonstrate ^those responses stressed \ 
by the participants. / ,1' 

Again, responses ha/e been classified as thos^ referring to Iearning,\ 
those referring/to problems arid suggestioj\s. The suggestions will 
appear in tl>^^Discussi6n" section of this paper. ^ 

Regardinjg the learning during the field trial, the students made / 
these coraihents: * ^ / 

1. The simulations helped them learn^about th^ir- affect .as leadefs. 

2. They leaned ^me of the implications of being a leader in terms 
of some of* the issues* with which they would be confronted. " - 

3. They experienced being called lisader. 

4. They became avyare of unresolved issues within themselves. 

5. They learned that they might behave as leaders in -a' way which 
would not be facilitative to the group. 

6. They learned to recognize issues occurring within a video "^aped 
group and^ they defined these issues. 

7. . They learned to recognize what^was occuring in the plass group 
by watching the video taped group. , 

Again students commented that the simulations helped^ them get in to^ch 
with their affect and the cla,ss discussion citified wh^t they experienced 

The students felt that the timing of the workshops — twice a day* for 
four days — added to the effectivene^ss/^oif the experience by heightening its 
intensity. . ■ ^ 

^ Participants In the field trial recogni2:ed these problems: 

1. They .did. not. learn enough about the conse^ilence of their behavior 
and about alternative behaviors. 

: ■ 41 , 
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/2. They sometimes had difficulty being leaders. 
wit;n time. / . 

3. The change in leader name anci sex on the video tape 
confusing. t ..t ^ 

4. They had difficulty identifying with the leader rjil^ 
they identified too strongly with the member affect beilng^SeisedJ 
This occurred in the separation simuli^tion, 

5. Too specific a description of leader behavior (as ofccijrs 
in Competence/Trust III) makes identification with the leader role 
difficult for the students. 

6. It is necessary to be in touch with one's potential to be 
the w^ the group describes the leader in order to have an affective 
response to the simulation.- * 

7. The students needed to know the kind of g^oup .they were 
watching and the group's length. 




/ 



Taped Interview .with the Leader - • ; 

The assessment of the field trial made by the leader has been 
divided into two areas: specific conunent regarding ^ch simulation 
and gjpneral comments on the entire experience. 

I 

The comments from thq tape selected for reporting were those which 
referred to how or what the participants were learning (this sometimes 
took the form of what was going on or discussed in the group), the problems 
which .occurred, and suggestions made. . 

The leader described the first simulation, dependency, as yielding 
a high affective response during the observation of the video tape.- • 
The discussion of their affect afterward was difficult; and the leader 
felt the need to help participants articulate what they experienced'. 
The students learned about the issue by seeiifg it and recognizing what 
was occurring, j ' 

" \ ' ' 
The leader noted that it was easy for the students to focus on the 
process rather than the content of the first simulation. On the other 
hand, it seemed difficult for participants to discuss alternative ' 
behaviors. ^' 

During this first session the group asked for guidelines in terms 
of the field trial group in much the same way the video taped group 
asked for guidelines. The students did not notice the similarity. 

The viewing Competence/Trust -I did not evoke a strong affective 
response according to the leader. Affect was generated- later by a 
discussion of similar events outside the group and by the leader's 
challenging the members to get in touch with their affect regatdine 
the video tape. - - ^ 
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Again students had difficulty dealing with typical bejiavior, ^ 
implicatious of behavior, and alternative behaviors.* 

The class discussion moved to trust within the group itself. 
Students noticed the similarity ^between their concern^ ahd thos% * ' • 
expressed- by t*he members of the video taped group. 

The leader characterized the third session, which used both 
parts of Hostility, as full of confusion and energy, Hq felt a 
loss of central positgion in the group. He described cross* conversations 
which excluded him. Students followed the Structures of the discussion ' 
without guidance from the leader, > 

ThQ members seemed more free to share their affect ahd ty|iical 
behavior. (The leader attributes this change possibly to bis challenge 
of the group the day before or to'the simulation itself,). 

Much class discussion centered around what to do with negative 
affect toward a member when one is leading a group. The leader 
^experienced ambivalence about sharing his negative affect Regarding 
a member of the group, * . - 

In the afternoon session, when Competence/Trust II was shown, 
the leader noted the students' developing increased feelings for f 
members of the yideo taped group. It was as if thjey were getting to ' " 
know and to" like and dislike members of that group. The student 
group became dividQd about what was occurring in the video taped* 
gro'up; they were split in their ?iding with members p£ the video 
taped group. . . * 

The leader resolved hi3 ambivalence about a member who was annoying 
him and he confronted her, * v - ^ 

The group became sjSlit* on his behavior.? *The .issue ciejitered around' 
what leaders should do with negative feelings toward grolup members. | 

Sexuality I evdked a great deal of affect. As thfe discussion | 
proceeded, the. members tevealed a great deal about themselves as . 
stj-ess seemed to be on how they felt about the issue. The leader \ 
couid not account for .the high affect and the high leV^ of sharing \ 
which occurired. He noted the timelessness : that is, the current 
popularity, of the topic as a possibility. 

Aceprding to the leader, students seemed to leariv about incongruities 
between their feelings and behavior regarding this issue. 

The group became protective around the video tap^member who had 
revealed himself in that simulation and his.a;ntagonist [became the 
student group's antagonist. 
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- -The leaded observed the student group still struggling with lack 
of resolution regarding the. issue of negative feelings toward members 
of the group one is leading. 

The leader described the student group in the next session when 
Sexualjjty II was shown as orderly. • They* appeared to have a clear set 
of , rules to follow as a group. ' ' - 

The response to the video tape was^a pressur&-<o reach a consensus 
regarding the appropriate behaVior in this situation. The leader was 
.strongly aware of the press„ in the group to reach Agreement . 

IVhen Competence/Trust III was shown, the leader noted the 
participants' difficuljty in identi/f/ing with thSTleader described ' 
on the video tape. He asked' members to get in toufeh with similar 
attacks they had experienced as nOn-leaders; and whhe the students 
•were able to contact that affect, they lost it again when they tried 
to relate; to themselves as leaders. The leader idescrilied the group 

unable to experience themselves as "bad" leaders and that they 
were in a hurry to get- aWay from the simulation. ■ 

When the separation simulation w^ shown, the students had 
difficulty contacting their leader role. Most ^dgntifie^d with the 
position of member. In that role, they saw a giT^ deal about their f 
typical behaviar. When they did get in touch with' their leader role, 
they agai,n experienced tjje incongihiity of their affect and behavior. 



In general,. the leader. saw the simulations is evoking "gut reaction" 
from the participants. He noted that the participants were, able to 
articulate their affective response more effectiviBl,y through time. 
iThey learned about what was going on insid^ theiji as leaders..- They ' 
seemed oft;en to' experience €he incongruity betweefi their feelings ahd 
their behavior regarding certain issues. The simulations seemed to 
help the students to recognize and assess process as occurring in groups 

The effectiveness of the class discussion, according to the leader, 
was as a sorting out process where, many different ideas were shared. 
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VI. DISCUSSION 

The discussion of this study will consider the creation* of the 
video taped simulations, the try-out phase, and the field trial. - 

• . ■ ^ , / ' A 

A. The Creation of the Vj/eo Tatted 
Simulatiohs 

/ • ' ' ■ y ' ' ■ ' ' 

A great deal was learned about the liiafeCng of video tapqd simulations 
during the actual taping procedure. 

^\ 

The character sketches which had been valuable to the authors in ^ 
conceptualizing giroup members proved to be confining to the actors in 
the video taped group When they tried to fit into descril^ed roles, 
they became less spontaneous. For th^t reason, the attempt to have | 
the actors behave according to a prescribed role was abandoned early 
in the taping. Allowing the actors to be themselves was^ much more 
facilitatiy^ and accomplished the same goal as the character/sketches 
because each actor had actually been selected because his real 
.pQifsonality type represented one of the types described in thq 
character Sketches. 

The character sketches had beefi given to ^the actors because ^ 
authors felt that the actor? needed data out of wiich *to •play a role. 
In retrospect, it seems that more effective data might be pro Aded i ^ ^ 
by giving tlje actors details about the group— its setting, purpo;5e> 
duration, etc. This kind of information would not only aid members 
in conceptualizing their roles, it would also result in,tfie creation 
of a more consistent picture of ,the group being shown. 

The authors noticed that on some occasions on the video tape", 
the group somewhat blatantly articulated t'he issues. For example^, a 
member might actually say, "I'm feisling dependent and I want thet^ 
leader *to help me." While that message is the correct one to relay, 
the authors prefer less, explicit articulation of the issue because 
the latter seems more realistic. The blatant statements seemed .to 
occur ^hSh tfie actors were prepared for a viieo tape scene by^beihgV' 
given the issue to portray with lit.tle streSs being^ placed on the ' 
event to be acted out. When stress'was placed on thd event, the 
issue seemed^ to emerge naturally. , ' 

/ . ■ » 

Awkwardness. existed during the filming because of the absencfe of 
an. actual leader. The actors had difficulty making statements directly 
at an imaginary leader. They would occasionally ask questions which " 
required a response of, the leader. The resultit\g silence was awkward. 



The authors noted that video taping in the evening for three hours 
was strenuous for the actors; they seemed to lose their spontaneity 
toward the end of the session. Another disadvantage of that timing was 
that the group had no informal time to get to know one another and to 
evolve into an actual group. . « ' , * 

, Having the actors develop more fully into a group would have > been 
an advantage since the actors would then have more history with whiph 
to play their roles. 

While the taping procedure seemed to produce efi^ective simulations, 
attention to the above-mentioned details might improve the product* 

B. .The Try-Out Phase . , 

<* * 

The results of asking judges to identify issues showed the difficulty 
*of isolating issues. in groups. Although it is commonly accepted that 
many different things are occurrilig in a group at the same time, it was 
difficult to create a scene which observers would agree showed "a 
particular issue predominately. . . 

On the other hand, once the simulations v^ere labelled according to 
how a consensus of the judges viewed them, the participants, for the 
most part, agreed with the simulations label. These facts suggest 
the importance of a judging pha.se. / ^ 

* The responses to the question of the technical quality of the 
simulations seemed to yield little valuable in^ormati^on. The- wide"*range 
of responses to the same simulation regarding the technical .quality 
may be partly attributed to the judge with language difficulties, but 
tJie wide raTige of responses might -allso suggest that the judges Were 
each defining "technical quality*' differently. The judges might have 
been unclear, for example, . about what presented difficulties for tfiem 
in, their observing of particular simulation. 

It appears then that the responses to the question of the central 
issue in the simulations were valuable responses, for the most part. 
The responses to the technical quality rating of the simulations 
suggest that the question might have been interpreted in a variety 
of ways by the judges. 



. . C. The Field Trial / 

1 ' ♦ * * 

The discus^on of the fieldr trial will' be divided into the following 

^reasT^the materials, the o^icipants, the group experience, the 
evaluat;.on procedure, and tJie learning process. j/ 
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The Materials 



From the responses gathered from the participants, it appears that 
the^^ creation of an affective "response is central to the success of r the 
materials. It seems clear tfiat Competence/Trust I was less effectiye 
because it did not generate affect in the participants. 

On the other hand, it;may be that too much affect, is also not good. 
The separation simulation is an illustration of th^Ls. Since the students 
observing the video tape were at the^last session of the last class they 
would attend in the Counselor Education Program which they had attended 
for one and, in som6 cases, two years,, they were feeling the effects of 
separation very strongly when they saw the video tape. It seemed that ^ 
the heightened emotion which the viewing produced did more to immobilize 
the group than to generate" problem so^vingi energy. The participants 
reported great difficulty identifying with the leader role then and 
were moved to their own current separation rather than to their 
professional role in separation. „ . ^ 

It seems^ that a simulation is effective hs it caA cause the viewer 
to feel a. pressure to solve the problem created. Feeling pressured 
seems to preate the motivation which is central to the effectiveness 
of the materials. ^ ^ . . 

^\ ^ . ' • . 

The simulations created for the field ttial clearly served the need 
for w]iich they were intended and. were obviously seen as valuable by the 
participants. The students frequently mentioned the newness of placing 
>themselVes in a leader role and how they experienced events differently 
from that perspective. They described themselves as learning to see 
issues clearly which -previously had been value notions read about or 
experien'ced a^ members. Apparently, the simple fact of being called 
a leader took on a growth producing function as the field trial 
progressed. 

The comments on the process of the students* growth during the fieljfl 
trial suggest that some members learned to observe themselves as leaders 
and to observe groups in terms of issues 'in a relationship. This is 
apparent because the group and ^he leader reported decreasing reliance 
on the" leader, increased ''self-initiated inquiry and improved observational 
techniques. In other^ words, they grew to rely less on help in following 
the learning model provided, for them. V> « 

The participants reported that, they JLearned most about themselves 

during the field trial. Although the learning was aimed at leader develop 

ment, its use in personal or professional areas may depend oji^here the 

student Is in^Jhis personal and professional development. 
♦* 

It may be that the goals of increasing awareness of affect and typical 
behavior, the learning of the implications of that behavior and some 



" alternative behaviors were too ambitious for an eight-session workshop". 
The students clearly felt that the last two objectives were not met. 
On the other hand, to lira,it the objectives of these matejcials to 
simply increasing affective awareness and to learning about typical. " 
■Behavior is to deny the full . potential of the materials. - ' 

« 

Perhaps more time than on6 session could bea-llowe'd for. each 
simulation and discussio";n. More related activUies such as jpsycho- 
draiha could be u^ed so that students, could act out alternatives; and 
^mpre simulations showing the implications of the various modes of 
reader behavior could be shown. 

One ai>ea of unresolved inquiry for the. author is the role of the 
simulation versus the class, discussion in the experience. It seems" 
clear that the class discussion could not have proceeded as effectively 
without the use of the simulation material. ■ And certainly the 
simulation without the model for class discu^ion would not have been 
as effective. The question still unanswered is- which— the simulation 
or the class discussion^^-did what". 

Participant response did not answer this question as hoped. On 
some occasions, participants would disagree about whether the simulation 
or the class discussion was responsible for certain kfnds of learning 
-which'took place. Most of the time, the students attributed most of 
their learning equally to both* The Participants' Overall Reaction 
Sheet rated the class aiscussion slightly higher in all areas. The 
authors believe the students responded highest in that drea because 
that was their area of active involvement ., They were not aware of 
the impact of the simulation- in triggering that class discussion. 

^ These responses are difficult to interpret. Vot example, some^iUies 
students would attribute the simulation and not the class discussidn 
to their learning about alternative behaviors. It is difficult to see 
how that learning could have taken place without the class discussion. 
It IS equally difficult to .,dismiss the role of the simulation in the 
cxeatiTig of eff^pt. ' * • „ ' 

At this time, it does not seem possible to separate what occurred 
m the field. ^rial in-order to determine the role of the simulations 
versus the class discussion. 



The Participants 

It- is important to look at some of the unique characteristics of 
the students involved in "the field trial. • 

M ^^^^^ ^^^^ "P °^ volunteers who had just complete.d-a:''^"^ 

Masters degree program in counselor education. I^rty of thlUf' had just 
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been hired for jobs or were applying for jobs and said they felt inadequate 
about their work with, groups.. For this reason, the group was especially 
highly motivated. 

V In this group, theye was an exceptioftally high 'percentage of verb^b>^ ■> 
eager, and questioning students. * 

All of these students were dealing with sjsparation froni^ rather 
intense interpersonal e^ eri fen ce as ^tud^ntS-JLn-^ cOTlnseior education 
program. The field trial, in tliis^respect, served as one last class 
to take together before leaving the department. 

The group's composition was almost- entirely white femalis. This may 
account for some*, dynamics in the group. Some members rej^orted. feeling 
fre^-iSi competition for males in that group and instead, experienced a^ 
bond with thi5 other women. So the homogenous seX grouping seemed 
to better ri?k- taking in the -group. 

, Thif special composition of 'students eager for one more class may 
have attributed to some of the success of the *field trial since this 
group was essentially highly motivated. 

- . ^ ft. „ 

The Group Experience ' , C • 

One particular finding during ther1fj(eld t^ial^s worthy of some 
discussion. 

The students, the leader*bf the group, and the authors^all notfed 
that after observing a video tape, the student group oft€n dealt within 
their group with the same issues which were m^ifest in the simulation 
Just seen. This parallelism was striking on several occasions. 

In the fiTst session, the video taped group expressed concern 
about guidelines and the need for structure. The discussion in the 
student group which followed the viewing of that simulation dealt with, 
among other things, the procedures to be folTowed in the student group, 
the starting time, and other issui^ related to the setting of guide- 
lines. ^ . * 

Just as the second video tape dealt with tri^st issues, the members 
of the student group questioned the role of their leader and noted 
that som^^members of their group were ^strangelfs they^ were not readj 
to trust. ^ 



- In the ♦third session, the group discussed what a leader should do - 
wh^n^s/he expe:]^iene€s negative feeling^s for a member of the group.' This 
discussion was in response to nog^r^ive feelings students had for a member 
of the video taped group, lat^r iiyd^ribing that session, the leader 
expressed ambiyalence abpuf^ealing wi^^^s own negative feelings for 
a member o£^^:^fte stud^iit^roup. -> ^ ^ 




In session four the student group beqame split over reactions to 
the leader's way of finally dealing with his negative feelings toward 
a member. The student group was also split oiv-^tHeir* asseissra0nt of. 
what had occurred in the video taped group. - 

In the next jtwo^ses^ions, the vidfeo<tapQd group betoraes cohesive 
as discussions are characterized-J?y yeryj^^ sharing on the part 
-of the members . The student group also became^^Nm^^^ very 
intimate sharing and b)^ the end 'of the sixth sessicm^tReTBade^- 
experienced group pressure to conform td the raajorityx^opinioiS^o^ 
alternative, behaviors regarding the issue presented. 

The student group's behavior does not parallel the video taped 
group in session seven. Here students report that they are unable 
to identify with that simulation I (Competence/Tirust III is actually 
out of sequence in terms df iyhat might occur in a group! 's development. 
Usually the kind of challenge of the leader which occurs in this ,simu^ 
lation would occur mtich earlier, in a group's life.) 

Finally, the student group made pjans to meet after the group ^ 
ends so that the members would have another occasion to get together 
as the video taped group pfans foi;;^^ter meetings. 

The parallels which apparently existed between the.videQ_tt^ped 
group and the student group suggest many possibilities for learnin| 
by the use of simulation in general and ♦for training group leaders in 
particular. 

Because ^the student group moved through the developmental phases^-^-^ 
in the exact same order -and at exactly the-^j^aifie time as the video taped 
group, the students were much mbre aware of their own dynamics and they 
were better able to articulate what was happening to them Oindlto the 
members of the video taped group>^In effect, they were Seeing /and • 
feeling the issues at the same time>-l:^is combination o^ cognitive 
and affective learning has the potenti^l^^<rf a powerful learning device. 



A similar effect is sometimes creat^ed when^i£dents are able to ^'^x. ^ 
watch themselves in a group on video tape. The advln^ge of the-design- 
used in this studycomes from the students' watching ^SieQne else, The^ 
result is that they can allow ^hemselve^s to see behavior iii^^t^^one 
else first which is more saf^ than sei^ng it -in .themselves. Md^er 
advantage of this design is that the teacher can control the process 
by sele^cting what the students will see. /Students watching a video 
tape of themselves in effect control not on^Xwhat they see (that'i$, 
what they vfill allow themselves to seie df thenfe^ves) Wut what they do 
in the films. ^ In this desd^ the students see be^h^ior ^tfhich they 
might not own in themselves and then they^ recogni%eN:^e behavior ^in ^ 
themselves. ^ , T / 





Several questions about the paralleli^nrarise, Tc? What extent dp es 
viewing a video tape of ^ group beh3)/ing^in a certMn manner trigger o 
that behavior in the viewing ^p^nf^T Since much group theory literature 
.addresses itself to tli^||ltteft^l^ developmental of groups, il'.is 

difficult to detern^e^'tke extent to ivhich the videp tapes trigg'ered ' 

e stages gin the viewing group. A study addressing itself to^ this 
questipn would be valuable. It max be found -yiai^^sinnurations can alter 
the phases; this would show that a strong-cdntagion between the filmed 
group and the student group ^xists^.^-'Tirere seems to be, from this study, 
the possibility th^lt use of siiBulation^as a stimulus for learning in 
the affective ^afea of intei:p^sonal relations could be extensive/ 




Thep^is, also spme question, about how^this parallelism can best 
be USM to facijitate^j^rning. As has been determined by the ^ 
JAr(^ra.t\xre^^^j^&-^^So^ theorists value the use of group 

paT$ietpat±on as training for group leaders. Participation in this 
student 'group. would have the heightened effect that comes with viewing 
a group experiencing what the students are actually expe^riencing. " 

theTvaTue for the students in the role of leader is pbre difficult 
to assess. In the field trial they seemed to vacillate between 
identifying themselves, as members and as leaders. Sometimes they 
were unable to gain sufficient distance from .the process to view it 
professiorially. 



It is the yiew^f "the authors -that a, skilled leader of the s/cudent 
group is jie^ed/in ordet -to help, the students bridge the gap between 
xeir rolj&'-^i^ member of the ^ student group and their role as leader 
o^^^^^^vi^ii^ taped group. Sinte the student group is not a ^personal 
groVt^'^^p itself, the ^ergy stiinUia%e4- by- the, experience needs to 
-^^hames^M^or specific use in leader developments 

' ft seejlns thatH^ splitting of -these two^^-roles is at the core "Of-"^ 
potential effectivenife^^^f these material stT What they Seem to do best, 
which hag hot been dtine/be|ote, is to make use of the membership role 
to heighten student awarene^^^y observation and participation and ' 
then use tliat awareness to increase the skill of the student as a 
leader of groups. ^ 




This method of training group leaderships different from the methods 
currently |)eing used. 

It tealches some of lihe same^ things traditionalT^^earned through 
group membership but it does sGT^or ann^^ As the 

students S|aw it, the video tapes-served as common referr^i^. An ' 
added advantage of this design is that the teacher can man^talate what 
the students experience. 





The §innilations^Tridrxi^S^^ also be >5e^^ teach 

>aiiy . of Jthe 4i4aetie -gr in^^dres^l^u gf oup^ tlieojsy . Het e the 
approaci} is from the ej^^^ien^ ' ' ---^.^ . •• 




The Ewfuation" Procedure 





Although each of the evaluation' "dnstrl^^^^t^^ ipfoduced similar 
results; there is some question abd>*t the validity of both the 
Participants' Rating Scalie and the Fkrticiipaats/ Reaction Sheet. 

Since responses to all ^tems on the tating sciale were rank^ 
nearly the same^^ there is ^^me quejstion as to , how weMr-^h^s^eKle 
differentiat^between item5/' Perhaps more precise quesHons need<^^ 
-tcr^easked. For example, when students were evaluating clarity,; - 
were they evaluating the pictorial- clatity oir the procel$>^clailty?^ r 

There were several, difficulties ^wii^i th© Participants' Reac 
Sh€iet, Students objected to Haying to respond to items on the basi^ 
-i:^f whether they impeded or facilitated. Clearly there are many 
altornative "possibilities between tKese two extremes. Students , 
objected to bejtng forced to 5elect one or tw^extren^e positiions. 

, -One stiiS?^ also nbted that the wp^rd choice of Yhe reaction sheet 
Was often techftiqal. Words suclh as ^^'^imulatiqn," "facilitated,' 
;**impede," etc. werfev^sed. Perhaps more^simple langiage could have 
^)een used 

In addition to boyedomj^^q^s the'student^^ it and 

identification with being a grt^ irt§mber,. as the authors noted, it 
may be that the students resistea^^ompleting the foim because they^ 
were unclear about what was being ^sked of them. *^It^ould also be _ 
that they did not like being forced to^aJce such extreme^ choices^^" 

between" facili tat ive and impeded. Tha-^MAeory wpbld be consistent 
with the fact that §tudent comments on the r^qtioh sheet sometimes 
were not responsive to the questions asked. An^x^nally, the 
students did say that the questions did not serve a& a vehicle for 
allowing them to say what they thought was significarit\about the 
experience. 

had some validity,, 
on the field 
pjro ved , 



All in all, while the evaluation forms must have 
since they produced consistent and « congruent feedbac 
trial, the format of the questionnaires could be im] 



The Learning Process 



It is important to examine the learning, process during the field 
X tt'ial in order to learn about the value of simulation as a lea:rning tool. 
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is. 



.V ??L^L^®spects, these simiTlations demonstrated the advantage's 
attributed to simulations in the literature cited above. 

. - .'f^e. ratings Qn the realism scale and the extent of student 
^ Identification with tti^^d4§a^itape group show, that the- simulations . 
were accurate and believable models of personal growth, grpups * ^Jve 
authors attribute the accuracy of the model to the dynamics which' 
grew out of the Mx of actors s.^lected for the simulation; 

It was .possible to control the. experiendi of the" students in 
the field trial- to the extent that the issues jtfhich were brought ' 
up m the class discussion were predictable. V 

Literature on the value of simulation speaks of its worth as 
"s elf -paped" learning. In this base, the pacing, in part, took th6 
torm of whether the students dealt with the issues generated by the 
simulations from a personal or a professional p(T)int <^j/iew. 



The 
simulations 

-selves^as " 



^interest level usually associated with the use of 
^ — ^ly -existed in this study. Students described theih- 
energ^Sfed^y the f imtir|tlons . - 



, Twelker describes "cue^isj^rimination" as a kind of learning 
associated jrith simulation. In this case> the students began to • 
observe groups in terms pf the issues manifestfed., ° > 

^ Finally, it is in the area of^fe^^j^ng affective^^^jJ^HSgfiitive 
aearningi,,in which these simulations ^appeared' to be most effe^it-iye 
Discussion of the experience appears in the ^ectidn "The Grougjx^erience." 

It seemsjlclear that the value commonly attKibafed*to tearnirig by " 
simulatipn existed in this study. It aj^ja^^^^^that the use of simulation 
created a new and effectivej^^ad-^or^ding in the training of griup 
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VII. SUGGESTIONS 



Mafny of the suggestions made below have been implied or state 
above the discussion;- they, Jiav.ejjeen ihcluded here in order to 
present a thQrough istateraent of recomenda^io^n^ ^ 



A. The Taping Procedure ' \ ' ' 

|f the taping were 'to be repeated, it might be helpful to do tfie 
tapinj^ over a longer period of time. This added time would allow the v 
actor^ to deyelop a group feeling, \ 

kt would also be wbrthwiiile to try placing more stress on the 
group setting and on the event to l>e simulated rather than specific 
issui^s as a means of preparing the acf6ir#. . " 

Befbre future taping, the quel54;ion of the position of the leader 
of the video-taped -group should be examned. Participants noted the 
effectiveness of . conversation directed the leader / Perhaps ^some ^ 
new techniques could.be devised so that her/his absence would not be 
awkwa:icd. . 

• ■ \ ■ . 

le authors preferred creating the simulations without a leader 
^ id the possibility of students observing .the video tape as 

fators of a leader^s style. Creating Some simulations with a 

leader present, however, would be a worthwhile alternative to try. 
Perhaps some way of alleviating the problem of the students »'eva^iuating 
the leader's style could be found. ^ 

i ■ ' ■ ' ' ' ' """^^ ,. - 

^7 4vt appears that the selection of the a;ctors Was an important x 
element in thd making of the simulations. The actors • resistance to^^ 
irole-playing designated character types shows the inmbrtance of 
choosing people who will manifest the behavior desired in a natural 
manner. If they did nqt, the desired interaction yould not occur. 




; B. ^The Tiy-dut Pha^\ 

It has been noted thar the judging" ^ 
seemed to 6e an important phase in evalua^ 



of the creation process 
xg the issues simulated. 



Since affective response to the is^iues iK^ntral to the model, 
having tl^e judges respond to the affect they expCTjience may add 
significant information to the pre-trial testing /^x|f a Way of ^judging 
the viability of .the simulations during the try-oii^^ase could be 
devised, the resulting information woul^ increase the possibility of 
learning before the, field trial which simulations would be more 
effective learning tools. 
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C, The^Mate^ial$ 



While the materials produced in this paper appear to be effective 
learning tools, some replication of this study is necessary in order to 
evaluate how the materials are useful and the extent of their useful- 



ness. 



This fieI4.-, trial pointed out the sequential value of the materials. 
.It appears that student: 5 gained a gteat jigal fromr-observi^^^ 
'-in -what Vepresen1tM'a*|roUp'^ developmen€al pattern.^ (Notice should be 
made that in fallowing that pattern, ^k)mpetpnce/Txiist III is out of 
ordexr in the video tape and should appear sometime before Sexuality I 
when the group becomes cohesive.) 

The use of the materials in non-sequential ways as described in they 
leader's manual would .also be worthy of study. Assessment of their r\' 
value vfhpi. used in that manner is iiffioult^g make at this .time. 
- \, / . ' / ■ ' ' . ^ 

'Another variation of this fielti tri^l might be the investigation 
of the use pf the, materials over an eight-week period as opposed to a 
four-day woiSbhop. • • 

It would also be'interestiiig to intersperse simulatipns' and class 
discussion with various studeni: group role playing a'ctivities it order 
to reinforce and to clarify tile learning occurring in the model already 
described. * . // ' ^> 

While it was suggested for^the participants' that thes^^materials 
were most effective for* those participants who had already led groups, 
it might .be interesting" to examine the effectiveness of the materials 
on a group who had not Ted groups'. ' Thi^. information might lead to 
determining other uses for the materials; 

y • ' ' * ^ ' • 

Student emphasis on the problem/ftPaTlead^^ negat4Ve feelings 
t^:fward ipembej's.of''^ the group has broi^h* to light another way of looking / 

thi§ aspect /of leader affect in a^oup. The material might be / 
divided into >t hat- which refers to th^e effect leaders feel in their / 
interpersonal relations with members And that which refei?s to the aff^t 
leaders^ experience while observin^g the interpersonal relations among ^ 
members or", in general, the group 4)niamics. z^ ^<^^ 

? "■'.,»■' 
Some re- examination of the materials crea1;*ed here their use 
in this regard m^ help leaders to sort out their feelings in groups. 

... D. The Evaluation Proegdure • • 

If this ei/aluation procedure wereto-'^be used in the future, it would 
be r^omraended/ that both the^ ParticipaSits* Rating. Sc^le and the Participants 
Reaction Sheet be revised. The rating *scale might beilj^provj^ bv* the 
asking of more differentiated questions.. The react ionshept might be 



improved by asking questions which would allow for a wider range of 
responses. The wording might also be changed to less technical language. 



E. The Uader's Mariu al 

. \ ' • . 

Some re-examinatjLon* of the leader's manual is necessary ......,At.^esent 

it is difficult to determine the role of the, student group leader in the 
events of the field trial. This is an area for future study. 

^ ■■ •■■ i" ^' . ^' 

While one fieM trial does not provide sufficient data on the leader 
of the student group, the authors would suggest that* the leader may need 
special training in addition to thfe manual as preparation for leading a 
student group. * ^ 

■ * 

The .manual might also place more emphasis on the warming-up 
procedures to be followed by the leader before showing the video tape. 
It would be helpful if students were prepared for the. watching of the 
video tape each time by some discussion of the video taped group, some 
discussion of what occurred -the previous session,, and by a r^inder, 
as suggested by the participants, that thej^;, are to serve as leader. It 
might also be mentioned in the manual, agairi, as suggested by the 
participants, that some simulations need to be shpWn twice. 

••An aid to the effectiveness of the class discussion made by the 
participants is to have students write their reactions to the simulation 
before "the class discussion begins. Some participants noted that the 
discussion had a kind of diluting effect on their own reactions. A / 
written statement of a student's initial reaction to the simulation 
cou/ld then be compared with a student's feelings' after the class 
djbscussion had been completed. . ^ t 

The conclusions reached on this study are that the materials 
created are worthwhile. Their value, however, needs to be more care- ' 
fully studied by the use of subsequent field trials using some of the 
variations suggested albove. 
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■ , APPENDIX A 
PARTICIPANTS' RATiNG SCALE 



,0n the followiifg scMe, please rate your general reactions to t'he 
' simulation 'experience you just observed. 




Very - , Useful 
useful / ° ■ 



Of sojne- 



T-ii a L J. 

Of little -Useless . 



use 



/ 



J 



Very 

interesting 



Interesting OF^Spmo" Of little Of no intere^* 
inte^f^st interest 




ealistic 



Realislftc Rather 



/ 



/ 



/ 



Not very jjot 'realistic / 
^realistic. realistic * arlf*all ' ^ 



/ 



Very 
clear 

\ ^ 



Clear 



RathQT 
clear 



Not very 
cl^ar 



J Not cle£[r 
at all 
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ss 

/ ■ ■ 

, . PAJITICIP/WTS' REACTION SHEET ^ • - 

You have just boon expos'ed to a simulation of) and class di3CU$sion 
of ^ as manifested in a 



roup. 



Ploaso,, answer the fcaiowing questions regardingSile simulation 
•material and the subsequent class discussion. 

1. Did the simulation material lielp you fqcus on the is9ue7 

A. Jf yes, how was the simulation facilijbative? - 

If no, how did the simulation impede focus on |;he iissue? 

2. Did the class discussion help you focus on the isSUe? 

A. If yes, how was the class 4iscUssion facilit^tivc^L 

B. If no, how did the class discijissidn impede focus^^ the XM^e? 

3. Did : the simulation material help you become mpro aware of your 
affect regarding this issue? • „ " 

.At If yes, how did the siimilation material help you become 
more aware of your affect regarding this issue? 
>^ B. If no, how did the simulation impede awar^^ness of your 
affect re^?irding this issue? T\ 

4. Did the class discussion help you become more aware of your" affect 
resulting from the issue simulated? " 

A. If yes, how did the class discussiOTpincrease awarenessk>f 
your affect tegardfing this isi^gejry^ . t> 

B. If no, how didr-the class discussiSjn impede awareness of 
your affect regarding this ilssue? 

5. Did the simulationmajerial help you become more aware of your 
typical behavior'^resulting from the issue simulfited? 

A. If yes, how did the simulation materwil hglp you become 
more aware of .your typical behavior resulting from the 
issue simulated? 

B« If no, how did the simulati^on material impede awareness 
of your typical behavior r^rding this Jssu^? 

6. Did the class discussion help^yo.u' become more aware of your typical 
^ behavior regarding th^sissue simulated? , , 
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A, If yes, how did the class discussion help you become more 
aware of your typical behavior regarding the^ issue 
simulated? , ' 
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B, If no> how did the'class discUssion impede awareness ; V 

of typical behavior regarding this issue? • 

7. Bid the class discussion help y6u consider some of* the inrplications 
of your possible behayior? . \ , ' 

A. If yes, how kid the class -discussion help you become mor^ 
aware of the implications of your possible behavidr? 

B, If no, how did the class discussion impede awareness * , 
of the implicat^^s of possible. behaviors^ * 

8. Did the cla^s discussion help you consider alternative behaviors? 

' A. If 3|esj^h6w did the cjass discussion help you consider 
alt^|jp(Stive behaviors? ' * 

Br If no, how did the class discussion impede consideration 
of alternative behaviors.? 



COMMENTS: 




^ * * APPENDIX (L . , 

PARTICIPANTS' -OVERALL REACTION SHEET 



Please rate the simulation materials- by marking the appropria^te description: 



The simulation materials helped me to recognize issues between members and 
the leader of a group: , . ' 



/ • - / 



Very Helpful Of little -Not helpful at all 
helpful * help 

The simulation materials helped me to become more aware ;of my affect 
resulting from these issues: * 

Vf I* ♦ ' / 

•/ / / ■ ^ / 

Very Helpful Of little Not helpful at all 
helpful help ; , ^ 

-The simulation materials helped me become more aware of ray typical 
^ behavior resulting from these" issues": ' 

^ c • 

/ 'r_ /__ _/ 

Very Helpful Of little Not helpful at all 

helpful help - 

The simulation materials helped me to consider some implications of 
ray possible behavior: 



- / / ' / ' -7 

Very Helpful Of little Not "helpful at all 

helpful help ' ■ 

The simulation materials helped me to consider alternative behaviors: 



/ y 



Very Helpful Of little Not helpful at all 

helpful help 



\ 
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- APPENDIX 0 



TRY-OUT REACTION SHEET 



Please answer the following questions regarding the simulation material 
ypu l^ave just Qbservpd« 



1, Simulation number 



2, Was the central J i^sue demoi^strated in thp $.iraMlation depen4ency, 
competence/^trust, hostility, sexMality, pr 3eparat;ion? 



3. What pther issue3 did you observe? (Please plape them in rank 
order with the jnost pbvious first, )c 



■ • .■ ■ ' ■ - - - , - . ...1 . , - > |l f I 1 ) 1 ' ' \ ■ 

e. ■ ' ' f , _ ■ 

Rate the simulation by marking the appropriate description P^^'^ 




Interesting Of sojnie Of little Of noJ^ 
• . interest interest inte^-est 



Very 

Interesting 



/ . / / / 

VeryN Realistic Rather Not very Not realistic 

realistic ° 'realistic reai^istip 



/ / / 

Technically Technically Technical^pr^ Technically poor 



well done 



acceptable 



fair ^ 
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Please rate £he c^ass discussion by raarKing the appropriaite descri|)tion: 

The class discussion helped me to recognize issues between members and' 
and the leader of, a group: * 

'•■ . • ^ 

/ / ^ \ I - - . ^ / 

Very Helpful. Of little Kelp Not helpful at all 

helpful I ; , 

^e class discussion helped me to become more aware of my affect resul|ting 
Mm these^^issues : * 



7 - _L / 

Very Helpful Of little help Not helpful at all 

helpful 



The class discussion helped me^o consider, some implications \oy my possibjLe 
behavior: * , , 




/ 7 r . I ■ A 

Very Helpful Of little help Not helpful at all" 

helpful „ . o ' , 



The class discussion helped me to consider alteinativ^ behaviors i 

I \ I / ■ > / 

Very Helpful Of little help Not helpful at all , 

helpful , . . 



Other comments regarding* the simulation materials and the class discussion: 
(Continue on the back if necessary) * 



} 



APPENDlX^B 

* ■ X 

LEADER REAC?flON SHEET 




Studentls in your class were just exposed to^^ simtilaHon of and ttlass 
discussion of • " ; " * - a s manifested in a group. 



Please^answer the following questions regarding the siraulatidn^ material 
and tjie subsequent cl^s di3cussion- on the basis of what appeared to 
occur in your class. [ 

1. Did the simulation material help the students focus the issue? 



A. If yes, how was the simulation facilitative? 
.B. If no, how did the Simulation impede focus on the issu 

2. pi1i the class discussion help the studi^nts focus on the issue? 
y k^ If yes, how was the class dis^u^ssibrt facilitative? 

/ B. If no, how did the class discus sl^n^ impede focus on the issue? 

3. Did the simulation material help, the students* become more aware d^f 
their affect resulting from the issue simulated? 

^""^^^--^ ■ 

A. If yes, how did the simulation mati^Hal heJLp studfents 
becdiae^mofe aware oF their affect regarding^ this issue? 

B, Jf no, nbw did the simulation impede awareness of 
affect regarding this dssue? 

* ' ij ■ . - ' 

4. Did the class discussion" help the students become more aware of their 
affect resulting from the issue simulated? ^ 

■•^ - ■ - 

A. If yes, how did the class discussion help students become - . ^ 
more aware of their affect regarding this issue? 

B. If no, how did the class discussion 'impede awareness of 
affect regar4ing this issue? 

5. Did the simulation material hejp the ^ttidents become more ^ware of 
their typical behavior resulting from the U§sue simulated? i 

A. If yes, how did the simulation material help students become 
more aware of their t>T)ical behavior resultingfxfrom the issue 
simulated? ^^tr^ 

B. If no, hqw did the simulation material impede awar^r^e^sof 



avior reg^ding this issue? 



typical be^ 

6. Did the ClaSs„ discussion help thje^ students become more aware of their 
' typical behavicr regarding tlie issue simulated? 




ERIC 



A. If yes, how did the class d^#s€ussion help students become 
^ "^ox^^ aware of p[\eir tyj^i<^ he^^ regarding the issue 
simulated? ^i^^ ^^^^ .---'''^ 
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:i; how- did the\ c^l^s^ d^gciiss-ioh ,imped€f awatfe- 
of tyiJical behavior reg^diii^ this iftue^v^ 



ness 

, 7. Did the^lass discussion help the students consider some| of the 
implications of theiy possible behavior? 

^ A, If yes, hbw^did the class discussion help students" become 
more-, aware of the implications of their possible behavior? 
B. If no,- haw did the class discu4sion impede awareness of 
K ^he imiij^ications of possible behaviors? 

/X, 8."^ Did^^tlB^ class discJussion help students consicfer alternative behaviors f 

V A. 'If yes, how did the class discussion help students consider 
* alternative bfehaviors? * - 
B. V If no, how did the class discussion impede consideration ^ 

§ bi^ alternative behaviors? 




X 
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APPENDIX F 



f LEADER'S MANUAL 



The gurposib of this leader's manual is to provide teachers of group 
lead6?ship,^with background informdtion on, procedure for, and various 
^ses for tphe accompanying simulation materials and subsiequent class 
disciissiori. 



.1. ^Obje<S^1^^^ ^ / 

' I A . ' • ^ . ■ ■ ^ 

^vJli€f j^rimary indention oJ^ the simulations ^d Subsequent class 
discussion is to aid students of group leadership in becoming more 
aware/ of the affect generated in them as a Gonlsequenca of being 
involved in the member/leader relationship. in personal gro\yth groups. 



While maiiy theorists consider the member/ leader relationship ta be 
the core of personal growth groups, most liteifature oij this subject 
stresses the affect of the group members, not i that of the leader of 
the group. , - 

\ The accompanying ^video tapes along with class discussion will aid, 
Ni^\ moving students from an affective to a cognitive awareness of the 
•^leader's involvement in the member/lelder relat:|.onShip, Since the 
movement is from the experiential to the" cognitive, the theorizing 
about what is most appropriate at the end of the^class discussion 
after students have gathered information about themselves as group 
leaders in a particular situation, 

\ ^ ■ 

The class discussioa would proceed from inside the student leader 
»ide, Attei^tion Wbuld be drawn first to how s/he feels inside when 
/s/he assumes the role of leader of the group depicted in the video tape« 
vThe attention then would jnove to how s/he typically behaves when feelThg 
lat way. Next,^the focus would be expanded-to the group depicted in ^ 
thle video tape to consider the consequences of possible leader behavior, 
and finally, attention would be placed on what has been occurring ii^ the 
group as it relates to -groups, general. - . 

il. Tirae^ " ^, - - ' / . 

^ The introduction by the teacher, the viewing of a simulation and the 
class discussion should require approximately two hours. 

* . », • * 

Size ' ^ 

Tl\e kind of experience gefieratedVl^ the viewing of the simulation and 
jthe class discussion would be ^ appropriate/ for a groug of betwe.en eight 
and fifteen student's. < ' ; 



IV, Numbering 



Thie numbers .given each *i4amlation can serve as identifieatioifi numbers; 

thiy alsa designate the footage on^the video tape reel. 

* , ti / .- 

/• ■ . ■<**'•, 

V. Pro'cddure^ -[^^^r:-^- ' ' 

A. The showing -of the simulation video tape would £ollow"these 
^ . . -, steps: —4- - ^"^^ ^ 7::^ -^ ' " 

1. Students are /told that they ^e abbut to_ study issues 
or an issue involved in their relationship with the 
members of a group. ?^Focus will be dh the affect / 
generated in them while they are, vicariously, through 
tha use of the vi4eo t^e,^nvolved in that relation- 
ship. /[T~ 

■' • ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ■ ' * * • ■ 

2. . Before viewing "the film, students are asked to assume ' 

the positioij^of leader of the group they are about to 
see . , 0 



3. Students aire then introduced to the situation' simulated 
in the group. The infonnation given in the section 
titlW "For the Students" describes what the students 
should) be told beforehand. They should not be told of 
the issue simulated. 

4. Students. View the simulation. ^ • 

'B. The conducting of the class discussion ifter viewing the simulation 
would follow from these questions: 

i> ' 

1. As leader of the group, how did you feel? (The • 
teacher might encourage students to be aware of 
and to respond to the mood of the group. Related . 
questid|ns might ',be:^ How is the group being?* J(mat 
does that do to you emotionally as leader?) 

2. How might you behave in that situatidn? (Tly 
question srhould be asked after members have 

3d their^ emotional response so that the 
?ecpmes: When you feel that way, what * 
t^al/iy do? It might be helpful to aTsk 
sLt in touch with similar inter- 
Ion^ ill which they have experienced 
ii^le^f emotion so that they can' better 
"^hfey mi ghtx behave.) 



Questions 3, 




pve toward a cognitive learning process. 



3* What might be the consequences' of your b^ha^^or in 4:he 
group? " . 

4. What are Some alternative behaviprs? (In considering . 
questions #3 and #4, responses might be grouped into 
three categories: Would you, as leader, be supporting, 
reflecting, or confronting? What kind -of affect, might- 
each category Of response elicit?) 

5. Finally,, if it isn't' explicit at this time, the teacher 
might ask 'students to define the predominate issues 

'occurring in the groUp. (Hete students are asked to j 
foi5^w4'On the cognitive by Mnsidering the ways groups 
T^iske taxhe l^sideT and tne total group process and 
;^ ^the 'theoretical view of thart behavior.) 

Introduction to \he Simulations and Use * 

Simulation number 050; Dependency • 

Th^s sequence 'oc£urs early in the group's development When 
menibirs are unsure of their rodes and tl^at of the leader. 
The dependency 'of the group is^ iSbmdnstrated mainly in the ./ 
questioning of the appropriateness of tppics for discussion. 

For the Students : Students should 'know that the sequence 
doe$,<yccur early-in the group's life and that the particular 
, ^session begins as a member brings up an immediate disturbance 
which'Tias just occurred between her and her child* ' ^ 

Simulation njimber 133: Hostility I 

Here members of the group become frustrated by their dependency 
on the leader; thBir frustration leads to hostility among 
members as they question the purpose of the group and individual 
expectations. 

For the StudentsX Students should be- told that* this segment 
occurs part way through a group session after members have 

^.andere^fKfoiiigh various topics trying to find appropriate 

^group behavio*. 

Simulation nmiber 161: 'Competence/Trust I / ' 

This session begins as a meiftber iniforms the group- that she has 
--learned that a fjellow member who was absent the previous week, 
Mary, has chosen to withdraw from the group. The group re- 
acts to this inflDrraation.^ 



For Students ; Students should bj5 told that the group 
has existed for a few weeks now. One member, Mary, who was 
absent the previous, week, has chosen to withdraw from the 
group. The vid^p tape begins after a member explains 
that she called* Mary and found out that Mary isn't' coming ' 
back to the group. / 




D. Simulation number 221 aTj/.243: Hostility II 

This vignette can be used in two diiffei^^t ways.^ The teacher 
may choose to use only the first hal^ of' the simulation to 
demonstrate hostility in a group whiej^' t^ of 
Ipickering^ between and among member^. Iii this way, thfe "teacher 
^ould stop the film after the line, "Not that I'm going to 
\ell^you," . 

The simulation may be shown from beginning "to .'end^ and in that 
' case, students will see both the bickering and the way the 
hostility is, then diffused by the group. In , the first cas6, 
the student leaders would focus oij their affect and behavior 
as a consequence 'of l:he bickering; in the second, on their 
apfect and behavior as a consequence of the diffusion of the 
hostility. / ' 

For the Students : No background information needs to he given 
for this simulation. 

E. .. Simulation number 280: Competence/Trust 

This vignette bjsgins showing the group well 'into notmative 
behavior. Members congratulate one another for behaving 
witJiin thft fyyniip'g cultural patterns. - When it becomes apparent 
that one member is violating the code implicitly established 
.by the -group, int^r-member trust is questioned. 

For the Students : v*^Students should be tol^d that iL the previous 
group session, one membier attacks another member'^for dominating 
the group. The attacker has been consistently hostile throi;igh*- 
o&t the group and in this session, he apologizes. . y ' 

F. Simulation number 410: Sexuality I ^ / • 

. The central event. in this session is on^^embef!s revealing 
J of" his homosexuality. 




For the Students :', No background/lnformation is needed. 

. Siniulation;' number"-485: Sexuality ll 

The central ■ event in this v^nette is the exposing of sexual 
feelings toward the leade/ and between members. • - 
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VoT the Students ; No hijickgrouhd information is needed. 

H. Simulation number 546: Competence/Trust III 

For the Students : ' Before v^ewln^ this simulation, students 
. should be fold that the is shown here waiting for the 

l^a^der to arrivQ. §tudenfs are to assume that wh^n the leadet 
d^es arrive, s^e win be confronted with the feelings the 
members djepipx in ^ips video tape. 



jer 584: Separation 




ptf-gTowp demonstrates the typical sentimental feelings 
fenial which are associated with termination. 

/' 

For the St udents ; Nobad^round information is" needed. 

^^-.^ % . ' 1 

Variations • , , 7 

, Aside from the purpose and procedure described above, thes6 \^deo 

tapes can be-" used for a variety of other purposes. While they do not need 
to be used sequentially, they could be used to follow the developmeir^al 
pattern of groups. Since many theorists see the issues in the member/ leader 
relationship emerging along developmental lines, a sequential pattern is 
possible. It would follow the us& x)£ the issyfis of dependency >nd competence/ 
trust first followed by hostility and' sexuality and ejifiling vfiti separation. 

Using a developmental Wei, it would hi possible to parallel the 
development of the group taking the' course /n gpdup leadership with the 
development of the group in the video tape and^finally to some general 
theories of group develtipment. A^ide from ^me back-^^tepping, the videb 
taped group passes thrQiigh a per;/od firs^of questioning of purpose to a 
period of normative pa/terns in Which individual sharing occurs, and finally, 
the group moves to. a of denial^^d sadness as the group ends. 

OtW 0e of the video-tapes can be made by using them indiirrdually> 
ratl^er than in a Series. A video taped simulation might be used^^tohighlighty 
problem areas, previous w pinpointed by a class; pr one>iffKtbe used to 
r^pond to what is ^ctSrring in/a particular clasr ^""'^ 

It is also possible for students to study particular members^-of 
the group on the video tape. For example, students might study the 
who begins as a hostile participant and who eventually seeks acceptanceL„ 
ways more acceptable to the group. Another member demonstrates ihe effects 
of a group member who dilutes all experiences. Students might be asked to 
identify with a member and follow that person through each simulation. 

.The video taped simulations can be used, then, in a series for 
a variety of purposes or individual stimulations can be used for specific 
purposes. 1 f 

'St, 

sr- ■. 




APPENDIX G 
SIMUUTION scripts' 

Dependency Simulation 



I'm feeling terrible. When I got ready to come here 
tonight, ray two year old, for the first tirae, went 
crazy about ray leaving. He pleaded with rae to stay 
horae. 1 didn't know what tb do. 

What did you do? 

» * 

It just got awful. When he first* started it, I sat 
dowji and talked a few minutes then got worjcied about 
missing ray bus. And when I started to leave again/ 
ji^ actually threw his arjj^^tfSibund my leg and wouldn't 
Ifef me walk. It was awful. I was ^even' walking arouhj^ 
dragging him. Finally, I had to puil his arms off ^ 
leave hira sittirig on the floor crying. 

/ /• ' - ' ' / - 

I think that's ,O.I^. ^ Vou have to l^t them know early 
that you have- a life of , your .ow?^*^^ 

Maybe, it's the right thi^ig to^o but I- 
do that with mine. I al»|^ysj^yed hdm^'?! 
was wrong. - -'i^^'^.'- 

My mother always dropped -me of f-.-^^^ .jfkb'J^^ and 
I remembered being scared to death, but I lived 
through it. 

» 

There must be a better way of doing it. I'd really 
like to know. ^ • . 

Has anyone else but rae noticed that our leader 
hasn't entered into this discussion? 

Maybe it's not the right thing to bring up in a 
group like this; I realize sorae of you don't even 
have children. It was just on ray raind. 

'We haven't been told what we are supposed to talk 
about. N^Ve've never been given any rules or guidelines. 

It's true, if we could just pick our own topics and 
talk then what dp we need a leader for? This wouldn^t 
-be any different than a bunch of people getting to- 
gether and having a discussion. ' 
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Ind: 



Pla: 



S: 




I think we should pick own own topics. How can some- 
one else know what we are* concerned with? 

That may be -true later but right now, it's really hard 
for us to talk to each other and we're not exactly 
sure where we* re trying to get to at this point .CJe 
would be a waste of time if we analyzed each other> 

I really wish yau would set us straight about this. 
We're going round and round aboiit this. 

Compet^ce/Trust Simulation , 

*I want to re^ct to last week's session. 1 thinly sou- 
things got n little out of hand there and mayh^'^^m 
people's feelings were hurt and L think we coull be - 
^ a little more careful about wl^atVs said in h^te. " . 

I)nd: / ..That's funny. I thought last week was/on6\0f the bestC 
< J thought we cleared the air about ^ l^t 0t thiijgs., - 



Pa/ 



/ 



Fac: 



Pa: 



Silence. 
Pa: 



S: 



/ / / " - 

I jiist mean if that, kind of thing cdn^^^^ it may 
lead to a lot Of, liurt feelings. What went on itself 
wasn't that baj^, but what it might lead to could 'be- 
come a problem. 




Well, let's ask 

all, she was the one involved. 



how she felt about 



after 



Well, that's hard to say. I mean I'm sur 
look back on it, I'll be glad it happ 
don't want this session to be a repeat 
don't want all the attention to focus 



Let's talk about s<^eone else, 




later when 1 ^ 
hxxif I really^ 
the last. I 
me;kgain. 



Does anyone know dnyOne who went to that humen develop^ 
ment institute cross town? I have a friend who went 




led his group. He's one of the 



there. Dr. 

founders of that p^ace. According to my friend, /her 
experience wasn't anything like *this group. 

I don't think that place is any good. I /heard about 
this* group for couples .they had; it was one of» their 
first groups and people had to tell all kinds of 
personal stuff about their sex lives and everything, 
you know. Two of those couples got divorced since th'en. 
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/ Pa^ Wa^; 



i^^t^that^axry and Judy Anderson? Who were'* the others? 



S: I don'^t remember. • * ,* , 

Int: So wKat are you 'doing here if you don't believ§ 

Sti groups? V 

S: I didnH say that, It's^that human development 

, - place I wa3 talking aboutjv' Anyway, I was curious. 

• I thought I'd just try it^^nd see what It was like^ 

\ ^ . , , 
Int: Maybe groups l^ke this are only gQod for certain 

things. 

S: I'm really suipsc^sed at how intelligent some of the 

members of this group are. 

Ind: ^ ^ I think these groups at^Tlffiat you make them; I 

really wonder if anything else matters. 



Int: Maybe that't true about the importance of each person 

"but I'm sure the rtix» of people\and the leader make a 
difference, too. ■ " * ' V 



Hostility Simulation 
Begins With silence. * * 

Pa: Why don't we>ll put our heads down and go to sleep? 

Fac: ^ Or maybe we could go somewhere else— to a bar, or 
something, why sit here? 

Pla: * I remember when I was in grade 'school, there was 

this, dancing teacher who came to gym class and she*s 
trying to get us to volunteer. The kids would just 
sit there and look at her. Finally, she had to just 
pick people. 

Silence. / 

* n 

Hos: ^ I'm beginning to think we're all guinea pigs in an 
experiment of yours. You haVe a lot to gain here, 
but what about us? 

Jnt: You sky that a lot about thinking everybody's a 

guinea pig . 
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Hos: I'm not talking to you; I'm talking to our leader. 

Int: But J 'mX^ king to you, and I say you* re always^^;'/ 

trying .to pixJua figjit. You're always ay^uing and 
complaining. ^ ^ 

Hos: * That's better than you. Ydnj sit there apoutirig off 

information like' from a book). 

„ ■ i» 
Pla: I believe there's some purpose in this; that's why 

I si€ here. 

Host: There's a lot of quiet members like you here«> but you 

people aren't running this gfoup. 4 
' «• 

Ind: To tejl you the truth I'm beginning to feel a litt'le 

uncomfortable here too. I'm |5ittinlg here waiting for 
-something to happen. And I am bothered when you just ' 
sit here looking at us. 

* 

HosL That's right. And there a^e people here with problems: 
* no one is getting any answers. 

Fac: Maybe we "need to be mori? specific about what we need. 

I'm assuming people Ijave problems b4t I don't know 
what they are. I'm not even sure I know what mine are. 

Dep: I'll tell you what I want. I need some help for my 

sister. She's always getting herself into so much 
trouble and then she comes to me to bail her out. I 
don't know what to do at this point. 

Silence. • , ' . 

Hos: Sae. What good did that do? You don't even ask her 

any questions. You don't even givp her ^ome direction. 
I have to be honest and say L don't like the way things 
are going here. :> ^ 

)■ - 

Pla: I don't think it's right for you to talk like that. 

You should be more careful about what you say. Any^ ^ 
way, you really have to give this group a chance. 

Int; I disagree. Telling people about your feelings is a 6 

good thing. And I'm glad you skid that because I 
was feeling much the same way but I just didn't have 
the nerve to say it. 
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Sexuality Simulation 

. <JrovXp begins with" small talk. 

' »* ' * 

Dep: You khow, we've really come a long way in this 

1* group* We somehow get bur Selves started, now and ^ • 
^ really do get to important issues. , 

S: This -group has really helped me. ^ And I atjtribute it 

all to you. As leader, ^yoii; really helped ipe look at 
what I'm doing. You'd be surprised how much freer I 
feel. So often I think of your words as I go through 
^the day. - 

Fac: This seems to be the night for patting ourselves on 

the back. • . 

S: I^m really tired of your comments like that. It's 

like your always trying to take over the leader's 
job. You never say anything about yourself and 
really the leader can take care of commenting on the 
group much better than you. ' ^ 

Dep: Well, I guess I'm going to get clobbered by you too, 

but ,ypu do seem to have. a lot to say about how » 
^ ' fabulous our leader is. 

just for the underdog, that's all. 

[ow is he the underdog? 

(ry^n mean, all those times we all pSlpked 
on^him. ^ / j ^ . ^ 

Separation Simulation ^ 
Beglns\with some small talk. 

Fac: ^ All the time -we've been talking, I kept thinking back 
to Jiow different we are now than we wero-^t the be- 
ginning. I think of how scared I was of all of you 
and how we all just sat here struggling to come up 
with something to say. I'm thinking now that it was 
worth the struggle. 




Ind: For me, too. Fojr methe best part is feeling so close ( 

to all of you. I^^eeTsI really know you. 




I'm troubled by how res^listic Nail of^jtK; 
I m^an when can you ever have tliis'lc' 
shai^p with people outside of>hl6*groiip? 
^ 5^de never sit around an^<€alk like thi 
/other, • '^^'^^^ 



I guess I feel pushed to get- this kind 
started with pepple outside ttiis group, 
I'm a follower,, v'l'ni reall/ "afraid, that 
into ray old ruts^with ray. friejids outside 



is, thought 
of relation- 
People out- 
to each 



qf thing 
but frankly, 
I Ml fa^l 
this group. 



I don't have tl> at problem at all, I haiife a lot of 
unanswei:^d questions yet, and I'ra bothered with all 
thi5 revetence for this group ^jow. It seeras'phoney 



expeycted 



>to rae, 

' \ 

In a way I see wHat yoix mean, ]^ gu'fess 
raore tangible ansWers t^. 

I don't see where, all this^ is gettinJWijB . ^ Why don't 
we get in-tQ^ using the grou|^ for wharf^e want, 

led to belijeve we had *a 
L think 
ke all ^ 



1. 
d. 



You know, all along we were 
free choice in what happened ^ere. We] 
we've really started fitting into a rap] 
start sounding the same and each session i? li.ke 
part*of the same pattern. WhatXgets rap is that there 
is a certain thing 'e3(fpected of uS froi 
yet we're never ''told what it 'is; \ do: 
pf' all that struggle we went through. 



I'rii really surprised to hear you s§j 
I thought ydU were really satisfied 
happening. 



the start and 
't see the value 



that. All. along 
] th whaf's been 



Well, I went along with what happened! Vthat's all. 
When people com|)lained about this sort of thing, we 
were told we were wrojig, that ^:here wjereVno specific 
expectations of us. I believed it bu,t nov when I 
see what's happened, I really wonder. 



. . . APPENDIJC H ' . ' 

■ \ " ^ ^ '■ ■ % 

■ ■ \ • . - . . ' 

\ ■ \ dHARACTER SKETCHES 

\« « 
\ ' ■ • • ^ 

Serves as a helper it^ the g^^ specially helpful 

to the XeadelT^ : ' 
A pile^ser, friendly, rtpn-violent , 'often the atbitrator, 

' likes people; \ 
"I try hard to do Whatever people want me to doi I 
want things to gp smoothly." 

Hostile: \ 

Openly aggressive, a complkiner/'skepj»:al, haameful, 
resentful; "No one can help^^me. Lifie is tough J' 

Facilitator: 
# 

Identifies with the leader; ^. 

Places ^imself between the group and the leader, tries 

to be the intermediary, feels superior to and differ- 
ent from group; 
\j Aspires to lead gtbups; ^ 

Often makes process comments; 

"I notice the leader's contributions to this group are 
*different;^rom other people's." 

.Dependeiit: ^ 

Wants to .bt§ taken care of; . 

Presents self as fragile, naive, confused; — 

Exaggerated sensitivity; 

"Often I'm not really sure abou>4irhat • s going on within 
me; others know me betteiMihan I *know myself," 

Passive Aggressive:* * * ' 

Makes seemingly bland statements which conceal negativism; 
Usually understates how lie feels; 

."It's not that I don't like what's going on, but you can 
never be too careful." 





Seducer: 

'Seeks intimacy 
Overly neeclful; 
Sexually aggressive/ 

'•I. owe you a lot; you've done a lot for me," 



Intellectual: 

Believes reasoning 'will* bring truth; 
^ Orten the judge, feels superior; 
I Quotes authoriti^es, gives information; 

"I figure out the answers to questions by weighings 
the various possibilities, there's always" 
'right answer," 

Independent: ' ^ " . 

His own person; 

Loolcs inside himself for what»'s right for him' 
•Not a crowd pleaser; 

"I. alone must determine what's best for me." ^ 
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